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Tragic Dualism, Chaotic Syncretism, Quantitative 
Colossalism, and Diminishing Creativeness of the 


Contemporary Sensate Culture 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


1. The Culture of Man’s Glorification and Degradation 


When any socio-cultural system enters the stage of its disinte- 
gration, the following four symptoms of the disintegration appear 
and grow in it: first, the inner self-contradictions of an irreconcilable 
dualism in such a culture; second, its formlessness — a chaotic syn- 
cretism of undigested elements taken from different cultures; third, a 
quantitative colossalism —- mere growing at the cost of qualitative 
refinement; and fourth, a progressive exhaustion of its creativeness 
in the field of great and perennial values. In addition to all the other 
signs of disintegration, these four symptoms of disintegration have 
already emerged and are rampant in this contemporary sensate culture 
of ours. 

Our culture in its present sensate phase is full of irreconcilable 
contradictions. It proclaims equality of all human beings; and it 
practices an enormous number of intellectual, moral, mental, eco- 
nomic, political, and other equalities. It proclaims “the equality of 
opportunity” in theory; in practice it provides practically none. It 
proclaims ‘‘democracy of the people, for the people, and by the 
people’; in practice it tends to be more and more an oligarchy or a 
plutocracy or a dictatorship of this or that faction. It stimulates 
an expansion of wishes and wants, and it inhibits their satisfaction. 
It proclaims social security and a decent minimum of living condi- 
tions for every one, even as it is progressively destroying security for 
all and showing itself incapable of eliminating unemployment or 
of giving decent conditions to anyone. It strives to achieve the 
maximum of happiness for the maximum number of human beings, 
but it increasingly fails in that purpose. It advertises the elimination 
of racial, class, religious, and other group hatreds, while in fact it in- 
creasingly seethes with group antagonism of every kind: racial, na- 
tional, state, religious, class and others. The unprecedented explo- 
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sion of internal disturbances and wars of the twentieth century is an 
incontrovertible evidence of that failure. It condemns egotists of 
all kinds and boasts of the socialization and humanization of every- 
thing and everybody; in reality, it displays endless, unbridled greed, 
cruelty, egotism, and avarice of individuals as well as of groups, 
beginning with innumerable lobbying and pressure groups and end- 
ing throughout economic, political, occupational, religious, state, 
family, and other groups. And so on, and so on. 

Without attempting to enumerate all the self-contradictions of 
this culture of ours, let us take, instead, what appears to be its cen- 
tral self-contradiction. This consists in the fact that our culture 
simultaneously is a culture of man’s glorification and of man’s degra- 
dation. On the one hand, it boundlessly glorifies man and extols 
man-made culture and society. On the other, it utterly degrades the 
human being and all his cultural and social values. We live in an 
age which exalts man as the supreme end, and, at the same time, an 
age which vilifies man and his cultural values endlessly. The ‘““World 
of Tomorrow” in the New York World’s Fair is a flat symbol of 
one aspect of this tragic dualism; the catastrophe of the present 
war is a sign of the other. 

Never before has man displayed such a genius for scientific dis- 
coveries and technological inventions as he does now. No previous 
period can rival the power of contemporary man in the modification 
of cosmic and biological conditions to suit his needs. At no time 
before has man been the molder of his own destiny to such an extent 
as he is now. We live indeed in an age of the greatest triumph of 
human genius. 

No wonder, therefore, that we are proud of man. It is nothing 
strange that our culture has become homo-centric, humanitarian, 
and humanistic par excellence. Man is its glorious center. It makes 
him ‘‘the measure of all things.’’ It exalts him as the hero and the 
greatest value, not by virtue of his creation by God in God’s own 
image, but in his own right, by virtue of man’s own marvelous 
achievements. It substitutes the religion of humanity for the religions 
of superhuman deities. It professes a firm belief in the possibility of 
limitless progress based on man’s ability to control his own destiny, 
to eradicate all social and cultural evils, and to create an even better 
and finer world, free from war and bloody strife, from crime, pov- 
erty, insanity, stupidity, and vulgarity. In all these respects we live 
indeed in an era of a truly great glorification of man and his culture. 
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Unfortunately this dazzling facade is not the only aspect of our 
cultural and social edifice. Like the mythical double-faced Janus, it 
has another — and more sinister — face, the face of a great degrada- 
tion and de-humanization of man, of debasement, distortion, and 
desecration of all social and cultural values. If the dazzling facade 
glorifies man as a divine hero, the second face strips him of anything 
divine and heroic. If one face of our culture shows it as a creative 
flame of human genius rising higher and higher — per aspera ad astra 
— to the eternal world of absolute values, its second face sneers at 
such a self-delusion and drags it down to the level of a mere reflexo- 
logical ant-hill, to the mere ‘‘adjustment mechanism’’ of human ants 
and bees. 

We do not like to parade this sinister face of our culture; it is 
not exhibited at any World’s Fair; and yet, it is as certain as any 
solid fact can be. Even more, in the course of time, as we have seen, 
it is appearing more and more frequently, and progressively tends to 
overshadow the sunny aspect of our cultural world. A mere glance 
at the main compartments of our culture will be sufficient to show 
this fact. 

To begin with, take contemporary science and ask how it defines 
man. ‘The current answers are, that man is a variety of electron- 
proton complex; or an animal closely related to the ape or monkey; 
or a reflex mechanism; or a variety of stimuli-response relationships; 
or a psycho-analytical bag filled either by libido or basic physiolog- 
ical drives; or a mechanism controlled mainly by stomach and eco- 
nomic forces. Such are the current physico-chemical, biological, and 
psycho-social conceptions of man. No doubt man is all these things. 
But do any or all of these conceptions exhaust the essential nature of 
man? Do they touch his most fundamental properties which make 
him a creature unique in the world? Most of the definitions which 
pretend to be especially scientific rarely if ever raise such questions. 
They pass them by. 

We are so accustomed to such views that we often fail to see 
the utter depreciation of man and his culture implied in them. In- 
stead of depicting man as a child of God, and a bearer of the highest 
values in this empirical world and for this reason sacred, they strip 
him of anything divine and great and reduce him to a mere inorganic 
or organic complex. Just so far is contemporary science permeated 
by the tragic dualism discussed earlier. With one hand it creates all 
the real values that increase man’s summum bonum; with the other 
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it invents cannon and bombers; poisonous gas and tanks, that kill 
and destroy his culture. 

Like science, contemporary philosophy has also contributed its 
share to the degradation of man and his culture: first, in the form of 
the growth of mechanistic materialism for the last few centuries; 
second, in the debasement of the truth itself to either a mere matter 
of convenience (Mach, Poincaré, Petzold, Richard Avenarius, K. 
Pearson, William James, John Dewey, and other representatives of 
positivism, neo-positivisim, pragmatism, operationalism, instrumen- 
talism, logical positivism and other similar philosophical movements) , 
or to a mere fictional and arbitrary ‘“‘convention”’ (the philosophies 
of Als ob or “‘as if’); or to a mere “ideology,” ‘‘derivation’’ or 
“‘rationalization’’ as a by-product of economic, sensual, or other 
drives and residues (Marxianism, Paretianism, Freudianism) ; third, 
in making the organs of the senses the main and often the only cri- 
terion of truth. Materialism identifies man and cultural values with 
matter; for this reason it cannot help stripping him and his values of 
any exceptional and unique position in the world. Truth reduced to 
a mere convenience or convention destroys itself. In the maze of 
contradictory conveniences and conventions, thousands of contradic- 
tory ‘‘truths’’ appear, each as valid as the others. For this reason 
the very difference between the true and the false disappears. 

With the degradation of truth, man is debased from the sublime 
seeker after truth as an absolute value to that of the hypocrite who 
uses “‘truth’’ as a beautiful smoke screen for the justification of his 
impulses and lust, profit and greed. In so far as modern philosophy 
propagated these conceptions, it has its own poisonous aspect and 
contributes to the depreciation of man and of truth itself. 

If we turn to contemporary fine arts, they display the same dual- 
ism, with the same contradictory consequences for man as well as 
for art itself. Its sunny side is well known and needs no comment. 
Its ominous aspect manifests itself, first, in debasing the socio-cultural 
value of art to a mere means of sensual enjoyment in the terms of 
‘“‘wine, women and laxatives’; and second, in its pathological exhi- 
bitionism of the negative aspects of man and of culture. 

If we have to believe contemporary art in its representation of 
man and his culture, we can hardly have any respect, admiration, and 
adoration for them. To this extent, contemporary art is an art of 
man’s debasement and vilification. In being so, it debases itself and 
prepares its own downfall as a great cultural value. 
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Finally, a similar dualism is exhibited by contemporary ethics 
and law. ‘These consist, on the one hand, of the system of Chris- 
tian ethics created in the past and inherited by us, and on the other, 
of the more modern utilitarian and hedonistic rules of conduct. These 
modern systems have sown the seeds of the degradation of man, as 
well as of moral values themselves. 

Similar dualism pervades our minds, our conduct, and our social 
relationships. We aspire for happiness; and prepare wretchedness 
for ourselves. The more we try to improve our well-being, the more 
we lose our peace of mind, without which no happiness is possible. 
Instead of being serene, at peace with God, the world and his fellow 
men, contemporary man is a boiling pot of desires that are at war 
with one another, and with those of his fellows. He is torn between 
them, cannot control them, and is in a state of perpetual dissatisfac- 
tion and restlessness. We aspire for a maximum of material comfort; 
and we prepare privation and misery. We eulogize love, and culti- 
vate hatred. We proclaim man sacred, and slaughter him pitilessly. 
We proclaim peace, and wage war. We believe in cooperation and 
solidarity, and multiply competition, rivalry, antagonism and con- 
flicts. We stand for order, and prepare revolutions. We boast of 
the guaranteed rights of man, of sacredness of constitutions and cov- 
enants. And we deprive man of all rights and break all constitutions 
and pacts. And so on, endlessly. The tragic dualism of our culture 
is indisputable and is widening from day to day. Its soul is hope- 
lessly split. It is a house divided against itself. The dark Demon 
in it is at relentless war with its Good Genius. And the Demon of 
Destruction has been progressively rising over its creative Angel. 
Hence the spread of the sinister blackout of our culture. 


2. Culture of Chaotic Syncretism 

An emergence of a chaotic syncretism in a given integrated cul- 
ture is another general symptom of its disintegration. The classical 
example is given by the overripe sensate culture of Greece and Rome. 
In that stage it became, in the words of Tacitus, ‘the common sink 
into which everything infamous and abominable flows like a torrent 
from all quarters of the world.’’ All these currents were undigested 
and unintegrated into one unity. The result was that the overripe 
sensate Greco-Roman culture turned indeed into a ‘“‘common sink” 
or a dumping place for the most divergent elements of the most 
different cultures. 
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The reason for such a syncretism as a sign of the disintegration is 
evident. Any great cultural supersystem is, as we have seen, a unity 
integrated into one consistent whole by meaningful and causal ties. 
Such an integrated unity were ideational and idealistic medieval cul- 
tures, permeated by Christianity; such a unity has also been our 
sensate supersystem in the centuries of its emergence and growth. 
It had its sensate values strong and not ground into dust. It enriched 
itself by the elements of many cultures, whether Greco-Roman or 
Arabic, Byzantine or Egyptian, Oriental or native American. But it 
ingested from all these cultures only such values as did not contradict 
its soul and these ingested elements it modified and digested. The 
irreconcilable and indigestible elements of other cultures it rejected. 
In this sense, like any great culture, it was highly selective and dis- 
criminatory. At the present moment it is in a very different situation. 
Its values have been, as we have seen, atomized and ground into dust. 
Further on, created by its own genius, the new means of communi- 
cation and contact put it into the closest interaction with practically 
all the cultures of all mankind. Their elements in all their astound- 
ing variety began to flow into it increasingly. From tobacco-smoking 
taken from the Indians, coffee and tea drinking, polo-playing, wear- 
ing pajamas, drug-addiction, Turkish baths, up to the Oriental re- 
ligious philosophy, arts and mores all began to be rooted in our cul- 
ture. From the elements of the cultures of the Australian bushmen, 
Melanesian or Eskimo tribes; to those of the cultures of all historical 
peoples of the present and of the past — Egyptian and Hindu, Chi- 
nese and Mayan, Greek and Roman, Turkish and Persian — the 
elements of all these cultures infiltrated the sensate culture of the 
West and did so in ever-increasing currents. Like an organism, any 
culture at the period of its virility and strength can digest a great 
many foreign elements. But even for the strongest organism there 
is a limit to this digestion, and this limit becomes progressively nar- 
row with the advancement of age and the decline of health. Similar- 
ly, there is a limit to the digestion of heterogeneous elements by any 
cultural system and this limit narrows with advance of the culture 
to its overripe phase. When the limit is passed, an increasingly 
richer stream of heterogeneous elements brought into such a culture 
would remain less and less digested. More and more will they 
distort the style, the soul and the body of the receiving culture and 
finally will help its disintegration. That result is exactly what we 
observe now in contemporary Western culture. Its richness and 
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variety are astounding. Everything and anything can be found in it. 
We can find all the existing and imaginable styles in the fine arts, 
from the primitive and archaic up to the ultramodern and classic. 
All the mores, manners, moral rules, taboos, customs, codes, ethical 
systems, codes of law, of all the peoples and tribes are here, living 
side by side. All the religious systems, up to all manner of magical 
beliefs, are present in it. Our network of communication puts us in 
contact with them all; and all of them find somehow their devotees 
and apostles among us. So also with all philosophies. Again all 
the scientific theories of the most different type, of the past and of 
the present, are in our possession and have their agents and followers. 
And so also with our social institutions: from the family to political 
regimes of all kinds, institutions modeled along the most different 
patterns, are functioning among us. Finally, in our fashions and 
fads of dress, courting, witticisms, up to the fashions in any field of 
culture, we run within a couple of decades from one possible ex- 
tremity to another, from an imitative ‘‘archaic and primitive and 
cave-man’”’ fashion to that of classic, romantic, Gothic and Baroque, 
vertical and horizontal, ‘‘monastic’’ and ‘‘whoopee,” “‘peaceful’’ and 
“‘miltary’’ and so on, in endless variety of all forms and patterns. 
The area of our minds that reflect it are turned into a ‘“World’s Fair’”’ 
where anything can be found, where the most heterogeneous values 
incessantly parade one after another. Western culture has ceased to 
be a selective organism. Instead, it has become a cultural dumping 
place where everything is dumped, without any restriction. It lost 
its own physiognomy, its own soul, and its discriminative ability. 
This all-pervading syncretism is reflected in our beliefs, ideas, 
tastes, aspirations, and convictions. The mind of contemporary 
man is likewise a dumping place of the most fantastic and diverse 
bits of the most fragmentary ideas, beliefs, tastes, and scraps of in- 
formation. From Communism to Catholicism, from Beethoven or 
Bach to the most peppy jazz and cat-calls of crooning: from the 
fashion of the latest movie or best-seller up to the most opposite 
fashion of another movie or best-seller — all co-exist somehow in 
it, jumbled side by side, without any consistency of ideas, or beliefs, 
or tastes, or styles. Today the cultural best-seller is the Life of Christ, 
tomorrow Trader Horn, the next day Gone with the Wind, then a 
psycho-analytical biography of Napoleon, then some concoction of 
archaism with classicism, of eroticism with sanctity, of the Four 
Square Gospel with Why We Behave like Human Beings, of the 
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Gospel of Communism with that of Theosophy, crowned with all 
the disjointed variety of our ‘Information, Please,’’ and other in- 
tellectual chewing gums. 

Viewed from this standpoint, our intellectual life is but an in- 
cessant dance of jitterbugs. Its spineless and disjointed syncretism 
pervades all our social and mental life. Our education consists main- 
ly in pumping into the mind-area of students the most heterogeneous 
bits of information about everything. Our newspapers and maga- 
zines reflect the same syncretism elevated into a dogma of “‘all the 
news” sprinkled by the sensationalism of the yellow sheets. Our sci- 
ence changes its hypotheses every decade or year. Our ethics is a 
jungle of discordant norms and opposite values. Our religious be- 
lief is a wild concoction of a dozen various ‘‘Social Gospels,’’ di- 
versified by several beliefs of Christianity diluted by those of Marx- 
ianism, Democracy and Theosophy, enriched by a dozen vulgarized 
philosophical ideas, corrected by several scientific theories, peacefully 
squatting side by side with the most atrocious magical superstitions. 
So also are our philosophies and Weltanschauung, our fine arts and 
tastes. With an equal enthusiasm we accept the Gregorian chants 
and the St. Louis Blues; the Bible with the erotic novel; behavior- 
ism with the Neo-Thomism; the Divine Comedy and Paradise Lost 
with Esquire and the Grapes of Wrath; psycho-analysis with the 
Confessions of St. Augustine; jitterbugs with classical dance. And 
so on. All this lies side by side, undigested and unintegrated into 
any unity. 

This jumble of diverse elements means that the soul of our sen- 
sate culture is broken down. It appears to have lost its self-confidence. 
It begins to doubt its own superiority and primogentiure. It ceases 
to be loyal to itself. It progressively fails to continue to be its 
own sculptor, keep unimpaired the integrity, the sameness of its 
style, that takes in only what agrees with it and rejects all that im- 
pairs it. Such a culture loses its individuality. It becomes formless, 
shapeless, style-less. As such it becomes less and less distinguishable 
in the ocean of cultural phenomena as a striking and magnificent in- 
dividuality. When it reaches this stage, its creative career is finshed. 
From the creative actor of history, it passes into a musuem of his- 

torical survivals. (See the details in Dynamics, Vol. IV, ch. 5) 
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3. The Culture of Quantitative Colossalism 


A fairly uniform symptom of disintegration in any great super- 
system of culture is the substitution of quantitative colossalism for 
a sublime quality; of glittering externality for inner value; of a 
show for a substance. So it was in the past and so it is at present. 


The Greece of the most creative period of the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth centuries B.C., compared with the later Hellenic world and 
the still later Roman world, gives us a classical example. In the 
Greece of this creative period its temples, including the Parthenon, 
were of very modest size; its statues and drawings were moderate 
also. Its music was simple and expressed itself with few instruments, 
whether of the great Terpander time or later on. Its literature, its 
academies and lyceums were modest in number, size and production. 
Nothing was measured by the number of copies sold or by the size of 
valuable objects. The size of the Greek societies was small and 
limited. Everything great was great by its inner value but not by 
colossalism, determined whether the value was great or mediocre, 
quantity or external show. Sublime quality, not a quantitative 
positive or negative. 

When we pass to the Hellenic and later Roman periods, the pic- 
ture changes. Sublime quality deteriorated. Its place was taken by 
ever bigger quantity, and the greater the colossalism of the quantity, 
the better it began to be thought. Temples, palaces, theaters, pub- 
lic buildings, monuments, sculptures all became huge and enormous. 
The Colossus of Rhodes is 105 feet high; the Halicarnassus Mauso- 
leum is 140 feet high. The size of sculptures and monuments like 
the Pergamene Frieze, the Farnese Heracles, the Arch of Titus, the 
Columns of Trajan, of Marcus Aurelius and of Constantine are, 
comparatively, enormous. The Hellenic cities with their huge build- 
ings and wide and long Broadways were much larger than the 
Greek cities of the previous period. Fortunes of the millionaires grew 
enormous. Gigantic choruses and orchestras, with much more com- 
plicated and numerous instruments developed. Theatrical plays in- 
volved hundreds of actors, animals, and accessories. Schools, col- 
leges, learned and artistic societies, unions and associations developed, 
each one huger than the last. Sciences and arts were now cultivated 
on a large scale. Mass-education in arts and science, philosophy and 
technology became established. A most widely spread school sys- 
tem was introduced. Mass-preoccupation with politics became the 
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rule. Mass-growth — of unions, of men’s and women’s clubs with 
mass aesthetic connoisseurism; of mass amateurish philosophy; of 
mass theater and dramas; of mass religious revivals; of mass produc- 
tion of all kinds of cultural values — spread on a large scale. The 
size of the empire grew to pathological proportions. Quantity and 
show began to rule as the criteria of quality. The disease of extrenal 
hugenes and of quantitative colossalism permeated the Hellenic and 
post-Hellenic Roman culture. 

In spite of its size, from a purely creative standpoint, this late 
period could not rival at all the magnificent achievements of the ear- 
lier period. The quantitative colossalism was but a substitute for 
inability to create the great qualitative values. It was the line of 
least resistance accessible to any mediocrity. ‘‘Not being able to 
make them beautiful, they made them rich’ — we can repeat what 
Pliny says about the huge theaters of his time. The more the cre- 
ative quality deteriorated, the huger became the values produced. The 
less inner substance they had, the more showy they were. The more 
vulgar they were, the more successful best-sellers they became. The 
bigger the temples became, the more hollow the religion. The more 
generally mass education spread, the less genius appeared. The larger 
the empires grew, the more disorganized they turned out to be and 
the harder the lot of the citizens became. The larger the crowd of 
philosophers, the fewer great philosophers emerged. Erudition re- 
placed creative genius; technique, inspiration; mechanical skill, cre- 
ative originality. 

Our sensate culture of today appears to be exactly in the same 
position. External glitter and quantitative colossalism already reign 
supreme in it. ‘“The bigger the better’ is its motto: hence our enor- 
mous skyscrapers, monuments, temples, school and college buildings, 
railroad stations, up to the monsters of Radio City and World Fairs. 
Quantitative colossalism tends to become the criterion of any great 
value. The best business firms are those which are highest. The 
society leaders are those who are richest. The greatest empires are 
those which are most monstrous. The largest theaters become the 
best. The best show is that which attracts most people. So also the 
best preachers, teachers, orators, professors, ministers, and what not. 
The greatest scholar is he who is paid the highest salary or has the 
largest audience. The greatest University is that which is largest. 
The masterpieces of literature or art, philosophy or science, religion 
or politics are the best sellers bought by millions. ‘The biggest 
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firm,” ‘‘the largest circulation,”’ up to ‘‘the biggest market of second- 
hand tires in the world”’ is our highest recommendation. Anything 
which is not big quantitatively, but is merely the finest in quality, 
tends to pass unnoticed. The very standards of the fine and vulgar, 
good and bad, masterful and clumsy, beautiful and ugly, right and 
wrong, wise and smart, tend to disappear as qualitative standards 
and tend to be replaced by quantitative criteria. Even in science ‘‘quan- 
titative standards’ drive out thought, inspiration, intuition, and 
deep qualitative analysis. Pliny’s ‘‘Not being able to make our values 
beautiful, we make them huge,” is as applicable to our culture as 
to the sensate culture of Rome. Here, as there, the quality of the 
values tends to be in inverse proportion to their quantitative colossal- 
ism and external glitter. Our Radio Cities are enormous; and yet, 
the music and art forthcoming from these are vulgar or mediocre. 
Our school buildings and equipment are excellent and the enrollment 
as well as the number of such institutions are enormous. And yet, 
in spite of all the growth of universal education hardly any genius 
of the first dimension has been hatched by them. Quantitative ex- 
pansion has resulted mainly in the appearance of the yellow press, a 
vulgar pseudo-science, and a still more vulgar “‘trained incapacity”’ 
in all fields of culture. Our temples are magnificent in their comfort 
and dimensions, and yet, a new Saint Paul would probably find them 
devoid of the Holy Spirit of a great living religion. More and more 
of us somehow feel a growing hollowness in contemporary culture. 
All its gigantic colossalism and dazzling glitter increasingly appear to 
be rouge with which it tries to cover its inner emptiness and its de- 
cayed charms. The older it becomes and the more its beauty fades, 
the more rouge, more glitter, more show, and more colossalism it uses. 

Shall we wonder that the results of all this quantity without 
quality are similar to those of the Hellenic and Roman cultures at 
the period of their quantitative colossalism, namely: a progressive 
decline of the constructive creativeness of our sensate culture and a 
rise of its destructive forces together with the cultural domination of 
mass mediocrity? This question leads us to the fourth symptom of 
disintegration. 


4. Decline of Creativeness of Our Overripe Sensate Culture 


If our culture becomes more and more torn by inner contradic- 
tions; if its soul is split and divided against itself; if it loses more 
and more its identity and uniformity; if it ceases to be loyal to it- 
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self; if it begins to doubt its primogeniture; if its selective rigor and 
digestive power diminish; if it turns more and more into a mere 
dumping place; if the disease of quantitative colossalism increasingly 
eats away the vitals of its creative genius; what except a decline of its 
creativeness can be expected? To the same result is it driven by 
other consequences of its own nature, especially by the increasing 
explosion of its destructive forces that make constructive creativeness 
impossible, and by the feverish tempo of its accelerated change that 
excludes a creation of lasting values: yesterday's values are obsolete 
today, and today’s values will be obsolete tomorrow. Who cares for 
and who can create anything perennial in this imperennial Niagara of 
change? By virtue of this feverish change, our culture devours its 
own creations as soon as they emerge. Today it builds enormous 
buildings from steel and concrete; tomorrow it tears them down. To- 
day it erects a temple to some new-fangled god — in science and 
philosophy, in religion and fine arts, and in any of its compartments. 
Tomorrow it will demolish the edifice in order to make a place for 
some newer-fashioned god that will undergo the same fate. Today it 
strenuously accumulates wealth; tomorrow it turns the accumula- 
tion into smoke. Today it introduces all kinds of safe-guards of 
life, of health, of property, of everything; tomorrow it scraps them 
without compunction. In this sense our culture is a new Cronos in- 
cessantly devouring his own children. Hardly anything perennial 
can be created and nothing can survive this perennial destruction. For 
these and other reasons a decline of creativeness, especially of great 
and perennial values, must be expected in the present phase of our 
sensate culture. And indeed the decline has increasingly taken place, 
especially since the middle of the nineteenth century. 

In its whole process of reémergence and growth our sensate cul- 
ture, by its very nature, was bound to be uncreative in certain fields 
of culture and creative in others. For instance, by its very nature it 
could not be greatly creative in the fields of religion, ethics, and to 
some extent metaphysics. It could be expected to be creative in the 
sensate fields like business, science, and technology. 

The contributions of sensate culture have indeed been mediocre 
in the fields of religion, ethics, and to some extent in metaphysics. It 
created no great new religion. It only diluted the great medieval 
Christianity. Its attempts to create its own religion yielded either a 
spiritless distortion or an atrocious mutilation of Christianity, pro- 
ducing the religious monstrocities of hundreds of different sects, each 
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one more bizarre than the last. It created also many gospels of pos- 
itivist and ‘‘scientific’’ religions, each representing an ugly hybrid of 
distorted science as well as of twisted religion. Finally, it gave us 
several varieties of atheism and of the creed of hatred, all devoid of 
originality and of valuable social blessings. In the balance sheet of 
history these religious contributions of sensate culture are either 
worthless or harmful. 

The same is true of the theological contribution of our sensate 
culture. Any real creativeness in this field was achieved in the early 
and medieval centuries of Christianity. The creativeness ended with 
the great scholastics of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries. The enormous legion of the theologians of the subsequent 
centuries represented mainly the repeaters, imitators, eruditionists, 
political pamphleteers and the like, with hardly any great theologian 
among them. 

Not much better is the record of the sensate centuries of our 
culture in the field of ethical and juridical creativeness. Nothing even 
remotely similar to the magnificent grandeur of Christian ethics was 
produced by it. If anything, the ethical theories of the sensate 
centuries have succeeded only in the debasement, distortion, and vul- 
gar dilution of the sublimest ethical system —- Christianity. The 
sensate ethics of utilitarianism, hedonism, and eudemonism, not to 
mention the eclectic hash of various moral teachings, were neither 
original creations nor even good reproductions of the ancient originals 
from which they were copied. The eudemonism of Plato and Aris- 
totle was not bettered by the eudemonistic theories of Western ethical 
thinkers of the sensate centuries. The same is true of the hedonistic 
and utilitarian ethics of the West compared with similar ethical sys- 
tems of the Chinese, or the Hindus, or especially of the Greek and 
Roman Epicureans and utilitarianists, from Mo-Ti up to Epicurus 
and Lucian. 

More than that. If the ethical system of Christianity had not 
continued to linger during these sensate centuries, the disastrous re- 
sults of our sensate ethics would probably have occurred much earlier 
than they occurred in fact and their destructive effect would probably 
have been more terrible than it has been up to the present day. With- 
out the background of an absolute system of ethics, the purely rela- 
tive ethics of utilitarianism and hedonism go to pieces much more 
quickly and lead to moral anarchy faster than when they have such 
a background. 
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In the field of law the situation has been similar. Without the 
Corpus Juris Civilis codified in the ideational period of Byzantine 
culture, and without the guiding principles of medieval ethics that 
controlled the formation of the common law, even our law codes 
would be something very different from what they are. Anyhow 
they can hardly claim any superiority over either Roman Law or 
medieval secular and canon law. After all, the sensate codes of law 
are built upon these foundations and represent a mere variation of 
these: more detailed but not always better — often definitely poorer. 
The same is true of the theory of jurisprudence. 

Likewise, by its very nature sensate culture could not create in 
any field of cultural idealism and idealistic cultural values. What 
it could do and did indeed splendidly was to create the unique world 
of sensate values — first of all and most of all in the field of the 
natural sciences and technology. Here its discovery-creativeness has 
been superbrilliant and unique in the history of mankind. It is the 
main pride and the main contribution of the sensate centuries of our 
culture. Then comes the field of philosophy, where something im- 
portant in the field of empiricism, criticism, and scepticism was cre- 
ated. But, though important, the philosophic contribution of the 
sensate centuries was more modest than in the field of science and 
technology. After all, even the greatest philosophical systems of 
the centuries from the fifteenth to the twentieth were but mainly 
footnotes to the philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, Saint Augustine, 
Erigena, and Saint Thomas Aquinas. Without Zeno and Heracli- 
tus, Plato and Aristotle, Erigena and Occam, Saint Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, there hardly would be Kant and Hegel, Hume and 
Schopenhauer, to mention but the few important philosophers. 

Great were the contributions of sensate culture in the field of the 
fine arts: music and architecture, literature and painting, sculpture 
and drama. But even there post-medieval architecture was mainly 
imitative: it did not create any new style; it gave an imitation of the 
old styles from the style of Phidias and Hellenic pseudo-classicism 
up to the imitative Romanesque and Gothic. What it attempted to 
create itself resulted in either Baroque and Rococco or the eclectic and 
disjointed stylelessness of the Victorian age. Only now, the archi- 
tecture of reinforced concrete is, perhaps, entering an original and 
new creative period. But even this fact is uncertain. Greater were 
the contributions of the sensate era in painting, music, literature, 
drama, and sculpture. But even there its greatest contributions were 
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but variations of what Greek and European idealistic centuries had 
created anc passed on. 

There remain of course the great creations of huge business em- 
pires, political empires, and other similar empires, with their burdens 
and benefits for the people. Here the improvement of the material 
well-being of the masses was great and was mainly due to science and 
technology. 

All in all, in the sensate fields of science, technology, and ma- 
terial well-being, and less in humanities, fine arts, philosophy, and 
law, the contributions of the sensate period of our culture were mag- 
nificent and great indeed. It need not apologize for those creations 
to any culture and to any period. 

However, when we ask, ‘‘What is the situation in all these re- 
spects in the overripe phase of our sensate culture,’ the answer chang- 
es. Generally speaking, beginning with the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, it began to show an increasing creative fatigue, in 
some fields more, in others less, but more or less in all fields, except 
perhaps in science and technology. But even there, as we have seen, 
we have a progressively slower rate of increase of discoveries and in- 
ventions. 

If the reader surveys in his imagination each important field of 
our culture; and if he notes when the greatest creators in this field 
lived, he will see that in most of the fields the age of the sensate 
creative giants was before the second half of the nineteenth century. 
After that time we passed into the age of the ‘‘notable and eminent,”’ 
then the “‘distinguished,’’ and finally into ‘‘the age of midgets,’’ in- 
stead of into that of the giants. 

In music the summit was reached in the age of Bach and Beetho- 
ven. After these there have been great composers but none of the 
stature of Palestrina-Mozart-Bach-Beethoven. In the nineteenth 
century we had many a great composer from Wagner-Brahms- 
Tschaikovsky to Debussy. In the twentieth century we have none 
of even the stature of the great composers of the nineteenth century. 
Progressive diminution of the creators of music can hardly be 
doubted. 

In literature Dante-Shakespeare and somewhat similar great gi- 
ants of European literature appeared in the early centuries of the 
sensate period. The subsequent centuries from the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth yielded great writers but none of the stature of Shakes- 
peare or Dante. The nineteenth century still produced a large crop 
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of great writers: Tolstoys and Dostoievskys, Dickenses and Byrons, 
Goethes and Schillers, Chateaubriands and Balzacs and the like. The 
twentieth century has not yielded any figure equal to the giants of 
even the nineteenth century. All the Nobel prize winners are mid- 
gets compared with their predecessors. Instead we now have “‘best- 
sellers’ sold in millions today and forgotten tomorrow. 

So also in theater and drama. The twentieth century gave us 
mainly the theater of pathology and sex and obscenity and human 
wretchedness. Science gave us the movies, but Hollywood turned 
them into the most vulgar displays. Like our detective and mystery 
stories, the shows are all right for relaxation and momentary thrill, 
but nobody as yet has made of thrillers great classics or of shows a 
great art. 

Not different is the situation in painting and sculpture. After 
the great masters of the Renaissance and of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—Raphaels, Leonardos, Michelangelos, Diirers, 
Rembrandts and the like — nothing greater has been created in these 
fields. The nineteenth century yielded its own great masters, but 
they were in no way greater or as great as these giants. The twenti- 
eth century has not yielded any who can be put on the level with 
the masters of preceding centuries. We have a legion of skillful imi- 
tators of all styles from the archaic to the classic, from the romantic 
to the cubist. We appear to be able to use any technique of any 
master, but that ability is about all we have. We are in exactly 
the same position as were the Hellenic and late Roman imitators and 
technicians. In addition, something of the real skill in some of the 
paintings, particularly in the portraiture, seems to have been lost: 
most of the portraits of the twentieth century are clumsy in compari- 
son with those of preceding centuries. Here again we regressed rather 
than progressed. 

In the field of philosophy, even the nineteenth century did not 
yield as great masters as the preceding centuries of the sensate era. 
With Descartes and Spinoza, Berkley and Locke, Kant and Hume, 
Leibnitz and Hobbes, the pinnacle of philosophy of these centuries 
was reached. The nineteenth century gave us Hegel and Schelling, 
Schopenhauer and Comte, Spencer and Nietzsche, but none of these 
is bigger or even of the same caliber as the philosophers of the centu- 
ries before. And all the philosophers of the sensate era are in no 
way bigger than Saint Thomas Aquinas or the other great scholas- 
tics. Finally, the twentieth century has been, so far, the age of the 
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midget philosophers. None of them reaches even the caliber of the 
greatest philosophers of the nineteenth century. 

Not different is the situation in the field of the humanistic and 
social science disciplines. Here the twentieth century has not yielded 
any figure equal to the masters of even the nineteenth century. Here 
we repeat and re-repeat mainly Montesquieux and Rousseaus, de 
Maistres and Hegels, Comtes and Spencers, Marxes and Taines, 
Mommsens and F. de Coulanges, Gibbonses and Ricardos, and other 
leaders of social science of the preceding centuries. We have accu- 
mulated an enormous mass of mainly irrelevant and fruitless facts. 
These facts have not yet yielded to us any great new theory or im- 
portant hypotheses or particularly fruitful conclusions. At the 
present time they are a liability rather than an asset, because we are 
lost in the facts and do not know which of these are reliable and 
which not; in addition, they hinder our vision and perspective. 

Psychology and anthropology of the twentieth century is again 
either a mere accumulation of so-called facts or even worse, a definite 
decline so far as real insight into the respective phenomena is con- 
cerned. In all the advertised conclusions of cultural anthropology 
there is none that is not formulated better and more adequately than 
in the twentieth century. Psychology of the twentieth century is 
but a substitution of physiology and anatomy of the nervous system 
for psychology as a science of the human soul, consciousness and 
mental life. Most of the treatises of psychology end where real 
psychology has to begin: anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system is not psychology but biology. The efforts to advance psy- 
chology as such have given us but a series of rapidly coming and go- 
ing fads like behaviorism, gestaltism, mental tests, field-theory, and 
the like. They emerge, live a day, and are gone as failures. 

There remain then only the natural sciences, the technological in- 
ventions, and, finally, the organization of the material well-being of 
our society. As to the natural sciences and technology, the situa- 
tion here is certainly better than in any other field of our culture. 
They have been the backbone of it; its main achievement and source 
of creativeness. But even here, the greatest giants —- the Galileos 
and Keplers, Newtons and Leibnitzes, Mayerses and Copernicuses, 
Bacons and Boyles, D’Alamberts and Harveys, Lamarques and Dar- 
wins, Lavoisiers and Laplaces, Pasteurs and the like —- were con- 
centrated mainly in past centuries but not in the present. The twen- 
tieth century has given us hardly any scientists who can rival the 
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greatest masters of preceding centuries; and if it has, their number 
is reduced to one or two and, even so, a further test of time is neces- 
sary to assure the reality of their greatness. 

As to the material well-being of our society, we have seen that 
the twentieth century is an insane destroyer of the well-being cre- 
ated by the previous centuries of the sensate era, but not its creator 
or promoter. Like a profligate son, it has squandered and turned 
into ruins what its forefathers created and accumulated. 

In my Dynamics (Vol. II, ch. 3) it was indicated that the rate 
of increase of scientific discoveries and inventions in the present cen- 
tury has definitely slowed down and that even the absolute number 
of the discoveries and inventions in the present century, especially in 
the period from 1914 to 1919, dipped down. It was also indicated 
that the period of the greatest discoveries in most of the natural sci- 
ences is either in the eighteenth or the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but not in the present century, with the exception of perhaps 
two or three fields of the natural sciences. 

Here, as in other fields, the mass work of mediocre scientists still 
keeps science and inventions on a fairly high level. But there is no 
ground to claim that the scientific and technological contributions of 
the present century are greater than those of preceding centuries of the 
sensate era. Meanwhile, in a creative field, he who does not progress 
slides down. 

Moreover, there are one or two symptoms that make a stagnant 
or even a regressive trend in the natural sciences still more probable. 
The first of these symptoms is the increasing use of scientific and 
technological achievements for a purely destructive purpose. As 
mentioned before, bombs, bombers, poisonous gas, cannons and ma- 
chine guns, inflammatory means, and other instrumentalities of de- 
struction have been invented, after all, by the same science and tech- 
nology. Science and technology of the twentieth century have been 
increasingly concentrating upon this kind of discovery and invention. 
At the present time, they are busy mainly with discovery and inven- 
tion of the most destructive means. The results are before our eyes. 
Being morally and socially indifferent, science and technology suc- 
ceeded well in this purpose. In twenty-four hours cities with hun- 
dreds of thousands of population are wiped out by these destructive 
means, and with them the scientific and technological laboratories 
and scientists themselves as the victims of their inventions. We ob- 
serve how in the course of a few months or a few years a whole coun- 
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try is laid in ruins, with thousands killed and wounded, with mil- 
lions of buildings, from cathedrals to universities, from museums to 
banks, turned into a huge mass of debris. We witness how these 
means of destruction in a few hours leave shambles of what was 
created by the efforts of generations. These destructions make less 
and less possible a continuation of scientific and technological re- 
search itself; they destroy increasingly all the means of such research, 
all the conditions necessary for it, and a larger and larger portion of 
the existing and would-be scientists and inventors. This situation 
means that the children of science and technology are progressively 
turning into patricides, undermining and suffocating science and 
technology themselves. Such an ugly turn of events does not presage 
any good prospect for their further development under these increas- 
ingly destructive conditions. 

If science and technology remain morally and socially indifferent, 
serving with the same equanimity the God of Creation and the Mam- 
mon of Destruction, they will be ruined eventually: no successful 
continuation of scientific and technological work is possible under 
these ever more destructive conditions. If they cease to be morally 
and socially indifferent, they will have to stop being what they are, 
they will be obliged to recognize some universal — and in this sense 
absolute — norms and values. Such a recognition means a step far 
beyond sensate culture into the realm of ideational or idealistic cul- 
ture. It would mean the end of the sensate era and the beginning 
of a new creative era different from the sensate. Such are the alterna- 
tives put before science and technology. They have to choose. The 
first choice leads to their stagnation and regression amidst the ruins 
created with the help of their own inventions and discoveries. The 
second choice means a step towards ideational or idealistic culture. 
All this signifies that the creative forces of sensate culture have begun 
to ebb generally, and are bound to ebb even in the field of science 
and invention, so long as this culture remains dominant. 

The totality of the evidences and considerations given, brief 
though they are, hardly leaves any serious doubt that decline has 
begun in the creative forces of sensate culture in practically all the 
fields of that culture and its social life. (Dynamics, Vol. IV, ch. 7) 

Sensate Western culture and society are given a categoric ultima- 
tum: either persist on the road of overripe sensate culture and go to 
ruins, to a life uncreative, devoid of any genius, painful and in- 
glorious; or shift, while there is still a possibility of doing so, to an- 
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other road of ideational or idealistic culture just as when the idea- 
tional and idealistic culture of the Middle Ages became exhausted 
of its God-given creativeness. Having shifted then to the road of 
sensate culture, Western society continued magnificently its creative 
mission for five centuries. At the present time this road has brought 
it to a blind alley of exhaustion of the sensate creative forces. The 
salvation again lies in a shift to another form of culture. 

The sensate phase wrote truly the most magnificent page in the 
whole history of mankind and culture. In this sense it discharged 
its greatest mission faithfully and fruitfully. Now it is tired and 
exhausted. It deserves a rest. It should hand on the torch of crea- 
tiveness to other forms of culture. While it is resting, the ideation- 
al and idealistic cultures will carry on the great creative mission of 
mankind. When these in their turn are tired, then the rested sen- 
sate culture will again arise and will take the torch from the tired 
grasp of the fatigued cultures. And so the creative mission of man- 
kind will go on and on to the end, if there is an end to it. 
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Courses on Race Relations in Catholic Colleges 
MARY ELIZABETH WALSH 


I. Introduction 


Race hatred in its worst form is one of the most serious of all 
social problems. The brutal persecution of the Jew in Nazi Ger- 
many, the long-time exploitation of the Negro in the United States, 
and the alien baiting of hysterical anti-foreign elements have brought 
this problem to the forefront. Few Catholics would admit the worst 
forms of this practice into their lives, but even milder forms of race 
prejudice are deadly. Race prejudice hurts and embitters the recip- 
ient and gives the social background for injustice and brutality. 
Whether it shows itself in some subtle antipathy to persons of other 
races, or in outright violence to Orientals, Negroes, Jews, or aliens, 
the phenomenon is basically ugly. 

Today when the principles of democracy are increasingly chal- 
lenged, and even more when Christianity itself is being shouted down 
by blatant paganism, the principle of the basic equality of races must 
be reasserted. Against the Christian and democratic teaching of the 
dignity of men, all men of all races, and against the findings of sci- 
ence and reason, race prejudice shows itself in opposition. It violates 
the unity of the Mystical Body, and hinders the work of the 
Church. It violates the fundamentals of democracy and retards the 
development of the country. Thus it is destructive both to religion 
and patriotism. It is destructive, also, in a special way to its vic- 
tims and to those who are infected with it. Hence the importance of 
correct attitude on race cannot be overemphasized. 

The problem is of concern to all educators and social leaders. It 
is especially so to trained sociologists, since this group has the task 
of systematic study of the phenomenon, its causes, and its effects on 
the social structure. To influence this generation of Catholic stu- 
dents and to correct their irrational attitudes wherever they exist, is 
the responsibility for us who teach sociology in Catholic colleges. 
The responsibility is a heavy one, since we must not only change 
the individual’s viewpoint, but. encourage him to leadership. The 
aim is that he will not only avoid the evil himself, but also serve 
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as a leaven to the great majority who have not had the same op- 
portunities for study and contacts. 


II. The Study 


This brief study was suggested by a similar but longer one car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Conference on Race Relations and 
Education at Atlanta. The present study was based on a short 
questionnaire mailed to the one hundred and eighty-three Catholic 
colleges listed in the National Catholic Welfare Conference Depart- 
ment of Education pamphlet on Catholic colleges and schools in the 
United States. Out of this number there were one hundred and fif- 
teen replies. One hundred and twelve were tabulated, and three 
came too late for tabulation, but were included under general re- 
marks. Table I shows the one hundred and eighty-three colleges 

















TABLE I 
Colleges Studied by Region and Sex of Student 
REGION ANSWERING NOT ANSWERING 
M F C Total M F C Total 
Northeast .........-. 8 20 14 42 5 14 6 25 
ee eer ee 1 6 3 10 1 5 2 8 
Northwest ......... 4 4 2 10 - 5 2 7 
Ce i 1 1 3 1 1 - 2 
Middle States ...... 5 19 14 38 2 13 7 22 
OSS), See 2 4 3 9 1 4 4 7 
OS a ee ee zi 54 37 112 10 40 21 (ft 





to which questionnaires were sent and the one hundred and twelve 
answering in time for tabulation, classified by geographic region and 
by sex of students. Odum’s classification of six basic regions was 
used and the colleges were divided into men’s, women’s, and coedu- 
cational. The excellent response to the questionnaire. amounting to 
sixty-one per cent, is an indication of the teachers’ interest in the 
subject. 

The questionnaire requested information concerning: (1) 
courses devoted exclusively to the subject of race relations; (2) 
courses under some other title in which the subject of race relations 
is discussed incidentally; (3) opportunities for the students to make 
interracial contacts; (4) evidences of race prejudice found among 
the students: and (5) the effect of classwork on breaking down 
prejudice. 
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III. Grasp of the Problem in Catholic Colleges 


Of the one hundred and eighty-three colleges listed, seventy-one 
colleges did not reply. Of those sending replies, twenty-five col- 
leges offer no courses treating the subject in any way, while eighty- 
seven offer work on race relations either in special courses or in 
courses dealing with the subject incidentally. Of the twenty-five col- 
leges offering no courses, fifteen gave no reasons for the omission. 
Among the others, various remarks were made which throw some 
light on the question at point. For example, two replied that no 
race prejudice could be observed among the students, and that the 
problem had not shown itself. Two others consider their students 
too young and race relations too specialized for undergraduate work. 
In one college there was a turnover in the Department of Sociology 
and classes were not being given for that reason. One college has 
not yet introduced courses of this type, but hopes to do so in the 
near future. A few others recognize the problem, but prefer to 
handle it through study groups and provision for racial contacts. In 
still another, the statement was made that ‘‘evolutionary’’ means of 
breaking down prejudice are used instead of courses. 


The grasp of the problem by individual teachers of sociology is, 
on the whole, excellent, as one might expect of trained sociologists. 
The majority showed a keen insight into the problem; expressed in- 
terest in the study and answered the questionnaire promptly and 
fully. Their interest was further evidenced by their remarks, which 
indicated that they are alive to the difficulties of the task of breaking 
down prejudice and are making an extraordinary effort to obtain 
results. They were realistic in catching faulty attitudes and conduct 
on the part of the students, and alert to rationalizations and to in- 
fluences working against good race relations. Furthermore, they saw 
the need for progress and had given much thought to methods of 
teaching. There were some exceptions to the standards set by the 
majority. A few did not see the problem at all and apparently par- 
ticipated in the prejudice of the students. For example, there is the 
statement from a teacher in the Southeast region, where prejudice 
against the Negro is marked, to the effect that prejudice among the 
students is ‘‘more apparent than real.’” Another statement from the 
same region was that the students would not ‘‘even think of associa- 
ting with Negroes,’’ and the teacher gave no evidence of being in: 
opposition to this attitude. In regard to the success of their work ini 
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breaking down prejudice, about fifty teachers out of the eighty-seven 


were enthusiastic, ten pessimistic, and twelve doubtful. The others 
did not comment. 


Among the students, there was a great variety of viewpoints. 
Race prejudice was reported most frequently against Negroes and 
Jews. Of the Orientals, the Japanese were most disliked. Indians 
were better received. Filipinos, Italians, Slavs, Mexicans, and for- 
eigners in general, were unpopular in special regions. Occasionally 
there was the report that Negroes were preferred to Jews, and that 
““Japs’’ were considered a special ‘‘menace.’’ The amount of preju- 
dice varied also. In some students it was latent, in others aggres- 
sive. Aggressive prejudice was shown by the bitterness and heat 
of opinions expressed verbally, and also in action. The worst case 
reported was a student who was a member of a lynch mob and 
“proud of it.’’ On the other hand, some students were reported as 
tolerant, sympathetic, and apostolic. In at least one instance the 
students were ahead of the administration in that they protested the 
“Jim Crow”’ situation in the school. Again it was reported that 
the students were willing to make progress but were held back by 
older members of their family. Among those who were overcom- 
ing their prejudice there were different degrees of progress. Some ad- 
mitted the theory of interracial justice but kept aloof in practice. 
Others liked Negroes “‘in their place,’’ as they expressed it. In the 
Southeast a feeling of responsibility for the welfare of Negroes was 
expressed. Some students were interested in study clubs for further 
knowledge. Others were anxious to do the works of mercy. Still 
others granted full social equality. A few approved social equality 
but feared intermarriage. 


IV. What Catholic Colleges Are Doing About the Problem 


The race relations work in Catholic colleges may be classified in 
three parts; namely, classwork, interracial contacts, and the admis- 
sion of students of other races to the schools. 


A. The Classwork: A majority of seventy-six colleges do not 
give special classes on race, but treat the subject in courses with some 
other title. Ten colleges are ahead of the others in that they treat 
race problems in both special and general courses. One is an excep- 
tion to all the others in that it treats the subject in a special course 
but not otherwise, while twenty-five do not discuss it at all. (See 
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Table II.) It is encouraging that such a large number of colleges are 
facing the problem of giving their students this necessary training. 
It may be asked why other Catholic colleges cannot add this vital 
work to the curriculum when it has proved practical for the majority 
to do so. 


TABLE II 
Colleges Classified by Courses on Race Relations 
Colleges treating race in special classes on that subject ............. 1 
Colleges treating race incidentally in other courses ............e5.e.. 76 
Colleves arering both types Of COUTHES 2.6... sccccsescesesvcscevicetes 10 
En Pat RRO RNEE5 559 5-9) Sra 0 Va W:so a. 4099 Gro: 4.5.0: ole so la Swi 8Ts 0 a Rlereoelelarcre 25 





Consider first the eleven colleges offering special courses. Table 
III gives the semester hours in these classes. The number of semester 


TABLE III 
Semester Hours in Courses on Race Relations 














Number of Semester Hours Number of Colleges 
1% 1 
2 4 
3 5 
No information 1 
TOTAL 11 


hours ranges from one and one-half to three in ten colleges, while 
one gave no information about this point. Two and three semester 
hours are the usual requirements for college students. Hence this 
point is well standardized. The textbooks used in these courses are 
for the most part standard books on racial and minority groups, 
such as Brown and Roucek (Our Racial and National Minorities), 
Reuter (American Race Problems), Young (American Minority 
Peoples), and Thompson (Race Relations and Race Problems). Fa- 
ther LaFarge’s Interracial Justice is the only Catholic text used. Spe- 
cial books on the immigrant and the Negro are also listed. The en- 
rollment in these special classes ranges from seven to forty-three 
(seven, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, thirty, thirty-four, forty-three). 
In two cases no information was given about enrollment. The fig- 
ures indicate that the majority of these classes were fairly well at- 
tended. 
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As the majority of the colleges deal with race relations incident- 
ally in courses under some other title, greater emphasis will be placed 
on this part of the questionnaire. The titles of these courses are given 
in Table IV. Note that sixty-seven colleges treat the subject in 











TABLE IV 

Titles of Courses Treating Race Relations Incidentally 

Title of Courses Number of Times 
Boesosegy (introductory, General, Ite.) .....<.cccecescncceccesseses 67 
EE inn ie. a's ale eae a Gos bee Gas o eRe wis cates a Suis wi 46 
EME ATC nw isthe wing oa laie eis os cle hide o's 6 SG ssl WSN UE 4 sis ais we 6 
eS SS SS Sa See er ee rt a ry. er re 4 
STS ace a sale ooiue aloha 5 ib Sd 01s 5419. SNS w'e-sy5 Sis sw 48 '5'5 4s5 9 wid 0 3s 3 
cee ee ee eS OL CL TRE RECT 2 
RE a Se ha 0s ce tu sn ish nag fs Ga eas fo Ho whe IS ss Gosia. te Wr Gas 16 Las ISS 2 
RII Do Cad toon a sic dics nie io's in a ih io in ias o Sle ele SU's nos Wp Amiens w 2 
SN eS Ge ES Eos ciclesowieces hculew bees wesw aliee pice eke eo 4 Sab och o% 2 





One each: Child Welfare, Care of Dependents, Papal Encyclicals, His- 
tory, Introduction to Social Work, Immigration Problems, Sociology of 
Conflict, History of Social Thought, Theories of Society, Urban Sociology, 
International Relations, Public Health, Citizenship, Population Problems, 
The Community, Social Control, Social Psychology. 


various classes on Introductory or General Sociology, forty-six in 
classes on Social Problems, six in Anthropology and six in Ethics or 
Religion. The other courses were chiefly specialized classes in 
particular fields of sociology or social work. This treatment is a 
logical one. As one would expect, the greater part of the work is 
being done in sociology proper. It would be desirable to have more 
extendex treatment in religion and anthropology and to correlate 


TABLE V 
Class Periods Devoted Incidentally to Race Relations 
in Other Courses 











Number of Class Periods Number of Colleges 
0— 5 15 
6—10 27 
11—15 14 
16—20 8 
21—25 5 
26—30 2 
Over 30 3 
No information 12 





Total 86 
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these courses closely with sociology as is being done in some colleges. 
But as the questionnaire was addressed specifically to the Department 
of Sociology in the various schools, it may well be that the returns 
were not complete for classes outside this department. 

Table V indicates the number of class periods given to race re- 
lations. The range of class periods is from one and one-half to 
forty-seven, and the median is about nine. The class periods repre- 
sent the total number where race is treated in several classes, as was 
frequently the case. It can be noted from the table that in some 
colleges a great deal of attention was given to race problems in these 
general courses. Those with thirty class periods on the subject, 
for example, have practically the equivalent of a separate course on 
race relations. 














TABLE VI 
Enrollment in Courses Treating Race Relations Incidentally 
Number of Students Number of Colleges 
0—25 16 
26—50 30 
51—100 20 
101—200 6 
Over 200 5 
No information 9 
Total 86 


Table VI shows the enrollment in these classes. Here the range 
is from six to four hundred, with a median of about forty-four. 
Again these figures represent a total enrollment where several classes 
are given in the same school. The findings indicate some of the 











TABLE VII 

Textbooks Used in Courses Treating Race Relations Incidentally 

Textbook Number 
Murray, R. W. — Introductory Sociology .............sccecccescess 39 
Murray, R. W., and Flynn, F. T. — Social Problems ................ 32 
HORE, ao. DO. —— FUNGRMENER! SOCIOIORY  ..0.55.66. cccstcce sec escienss secs 15 
I es aon TT UR OI oo 0.6 08-6 o.5 hie eie 's Kise sha bo big Sia wore ee eee 4 
Willigan, W. L., and O’Connor, J. J. — Sociology ...........ceeeeeee 4 
Gillin, J. L. — Poverty and Dependency ............cscecccecceccecs 3 
Muntech, A. — Culttiral Anthropology .....<.cccsccscccceccvcsccoes 3 
Cooper, J. M. — Religion Outlines for Colleges ...............00e0- 2 
Gillette, J. M., and Reinhardt, J. M. — Current Social Problems ..... 2 
Biren, AS. Ts —— OCIA PCN OMONG isssc ins bios svn seins owleceacdéccecewews 2 
Phelps, H. A. — Contemporary Social Problems ..............ce0e08 2 


VET, ONs Phs —— PU OTUD HIND 65.6 5.5.0.0 00 4:0 41a bain nese Seiwaiycis cesses 2 
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classes are very large. Hence an important segment of the student 
body is being reached by work on race relations. 

Tables VII and VIII deal with textbooks and parallel readings 
respectively. Thirty-nine colleges use Fr. Murray’s Introductory So- 


TABLE VIII 
Parallel Readings Recommended in Courses Treating 
Race Relations Incidentally 











Readings Number 
PE OR ee OU re Bi 
CE el bane cinemas Nos bisakicn Gases s Was eecce ose e eas 8 
Murray, R. W., and Flynn, F. T. — Social Problems ................ 8 
Reuter, E. B. — The American Race Problem ..............ceeecee. 6 
NS es —— EIU SION oa ass 6 0 60:4 4650 505 8o'0 s s'ce e's evens 6 
ES EDD RENE IE, o's 9 5 46 w 01h 5 Sw wie 6s sie essiee's owe’ 5 
Gillard, J. T. — The Catholic Church and the American Negro ....... 5 
Re cael) a> EE ARN CRONE ng 54 Sox 9 415 S1k's i560 Wee's 0 o's 6 5 6:0.05650 0% 5 
Murray, R. W. — Introductory Sociology ........cccesccsccccceseces 5 
Frazier, E. F. — The Negro Family in the United States ............ 4 
Muntsch, A., and Spalding, H. — Introductory Sociology ............ 4 

* * » 
SE NRIOER OCU iceman nk ect cu maw au oe bee nep hens oes ess 15 
PEA Sha che ih ss ic Keene uasigiies a Saat auiseucisne <bWwias 6 eieaae sears 8 
ES fos sii dire See Aas bbe esl Kae wo aS E OWI Wide Ginteawie nee dedinis 7 


ciology, thirty-two, Murray and Flynn’s Social Problems, and fif- 
teen Ross’ Fundamental Sociology. Thus the three leading texts are 
written by Catholics. This is in contrast to the texts used in special 
courses on race relations, as only one Catholic textbook is used in 
the special courses. Among the reference books used for special read- 
ing Interracial Justice is well in the lead, with twenty-one colleges 
using it. It is very gratifying to see that Father LaFarge’s excellent 
treatment of the subject is so well used. Seven other Catholic books 
were mentioned in a number of colleges, as well as Encycliclas and 
the Interracial Review. 

B. Interracial Contacts: In addition to classwork many students 
have special opportunities for interracial contacts which are of great 
value in providing an occasion to carry theory into practice and in 
making the academic work more vivid. Table IX gives an analysis 
of these contacts. Some were provided by the community, such as 
general contacts in the population, or special contacts in school or 
at work. But the majority were provided directly by the colleges 
in question. Those which are numerically important are contacts 
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with other races within the student body, social and educational 
work among other races, the use of interracial organizations and con- 
ferences, and field trips to ethnic areas and projects. Then there are 
a variety of contacts which, while not numerically important, have 
features of particular interest, such as visits to Negro parishes, the 
entertainment of Negro youth on the campus, the sponsoring of an 


TABLE IX 
Opportunities for Interracial Contact in Catholic Colleges 











Type of Contact Number of Colleges 
Contact with other races in school or college ..........cccccccscccccs 38 
Social and educational work among other races ............eeeeeee- 31 
Use of interracial organizations and conferences ............eeeeee0e 13 
Mield trips “GO CLES BTRAS AH: PFOJOCUN: oes 60k 5 8:50 880 b's ev oe'n’s one's 8 


Contact with other races during employment or in home neighborhood 8 
ORCL Cares “Ok CONCRED: 5 4ic:6is + 94456 9:0 C5564 6 8 6:40 Oe Wel RONNIE Sel 13 


interracial concert by one college and an interracial week by another. 
Interracial clubs, the use of guest speakers, and talks by the students 
themselves at interracial gatherings are being used to advantage. 
Visits to colored mission centers and to settlement houses are utilized 
to widen the student horizons. A variety of social and educational 
works are carried on, such as catechetical work, boys’ clubs, and girl 
scout troops, as well as the corporal works of mercy. At the Catho- 
lic University there are two interracial residence houses managed 
by faculty members of the department and occupied by white and 
Negro students. These houses are situated in a very poor neighbor- 
hood and provide an opportunity for a better understanding of so- 
cial problems at first hand. They give the students a chance to take 
an active part in social action and to live out the teachings of the 
Church. 

Generally speaking, the interracial contacts fall into two classes, 
those which bring the student into contact with the poor or under- 
privileged members of other groups and those which put them in 
touch with the educated and articulate leaders. The latter type has 
the advantage that it stimulates social equality and intelligent discus- 
sion of social problems, while the former yields a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the poverty and delinquency resulting from racial exploita- 
tion. It is an ideal situation when both types of contact go hand in 
hand since one without the other gives only a one-sided picture. 

C. Interracial Colleges: A third stage of development is repre- 
sented by the colleges which not only provide classwork on race 
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relations and outside contacts, but which also accept students of vari- 
ous races on the campus. A number of colleges reported an interra- 
cial student body. Twenty colleges have Negro students. Of these, 
eight have one or two, five, more than two, and the remaining seven 
did not specify the number. In one of these, Negro Sisters were 
reported attending, but no lay persons. Fourteen colleges reported 
Jewish students. The number was not generally specified, although 
one reply stated that this particular college has twenty-five. Thirteen 
have Oriental students, and seven specified Chinese, while three spe- 
cified Japanese. Three schools reported Mexican and Puerto Rican 
students; two Indians and Italians; and one, Filipinos, Hawaiians 
and Syrians. Three colleges have a highly varied student body. One 
reported the college as “‘polyglot,’’ another reported Negroes, Jews, 
Filipinos and Puerto Ricans. A third mentioned Negroes, Jews, 
Japanese, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and Hawaiians. 














TABLE X 

Effect of Class Treatment of Race Relations 
Change Observed Number of Times 
OE a Se ee ee ey ey ee re 2 
eee A ee SSE Ee Tne re ror 9 
DIRRADERUES “AEDTIFOUUNONG | 910.00 556410 os sicesicucces 41 
SRUARS APRTOVORIONU™ s:5:.6.0's we co 05.0 wit u's ciety bese 0% 6 
PUNE INI PORNO os oi556s Gs die Oslo oes 0ls Sethe ws earee 4 
EE ic ae ha s Gkoceiso Gas en abs nese ess eiueus i2 
(ye Se Rs ee ere 13 
SY | ee a Aree er ee See 87 


V. Effect of Classwork on the Attitudes of the Students 


Table X gives a summary of the effect of the courses on student 
attitudes. A majority of fifty colleges reported success in either a 
noticeable or great improvement of student attitudes on race. In two 
cases the teachers stated that there was no conflict in the beginning, 
and thirteen gave no information. The others were either doubtful 
of the effects of class treatment of the subject, or reported little or no 
improvement. In the section on remarks, it was further stated that 
some students refused to change their attitudes at all, others accepted 
the theory of race equality but could not carry it out in practice, still 
others corrected their personal attitude and behavior, while a small 
but enthusiastic group were most apostolic, serving as a leaven to the 
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others and embracing the work of interracial justice and charity with 
ardent zeal. 

In general it would seem that the classwork is successful but not 
completely so. A number of factors enter into the picture to ex- 
plain the varying results. Race prejudice is in some cases a deeply 
rooted attitude which is the result of a long process of development, 
while the amount of time spent on race relations is quite short in 
some of the classes. Again, classwork is at best theoretical and should 
be supplemented by contacts which give it life and vitality. A third 
factor is to be found in the attitudes and traditions of the students’ 
families. In some cases it was reported that the older members of 
the family are a deterring influence on the advancement of the stu- 
dent. Finally, the community patterns are most important. These 
latter vary considerably in the six regions. For example, in the 
Far West the Oriental is held obnoxious; in the Northeast, the Jew 
and the non-Nordic immigrant; in the Southwest the Mexican is 
considered inferior, while in the Southeast irrational stereotypes of 
the Negro prevail. 


VI. Conclusions 


The findings of the study indicate that a considerable number 
of Catholic colleges are doing excellent work in the difficult field of 
race relations. This being the case, the question arises, If some can 
do well, why not the others? Some are doing nothing at all and 
others are doing less than they could. The Catholic college should 
take the lead in a community and set an example of what the Church 
stands for; at the very least it ought to be able to keep up with the 
work of other groups in the community and not avoid the issue. 
Many practical suggestions are given by some of the schools in re- 
gard to classwork, outside contacts, and a Catholic environment of 
race equality on the campus. It is to be hoped that in the near fu- 
ture other colleges will meet this standard. Some suggestions for 
improvement of the situation were made by teachers who have given 
real thought to the question. For example, it was suggested that a 
“‘white list’’ of colleges with good standards be prepared as a stimu- 
lant to the others, and that race relations be introduced into all the 
seminaries so that priests will be better trained to lead the laity in 
this field. It is to be hoped that some means can be quickly found 
to further and to spread the good work now being carried on. 
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The Cyclical Theory of Christopher Dawson 


GEORGE F. FITZGIBBON 


In this article I shall consider, briefly, the essential elements of 
a highly significant interpretation of social dynamics which has been 
presented by one of the most profound thinkers of our time, a dis- 
tinguished Catholic and an eminent social philosopher, Christopher 
Dawson. 

At the outset, I desire to express my great obligation to one of 
my most distinguished teachers, Professor Carl C. Zimmerman of 
Harvard University, a scholar who is best known for his studies of 
Le Play’s sociology and his own analyses of, and research on, the 
family and the community, as well as for his outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of rural sociology. Dr. Zimmerman’s penetrating 
analysis of the problem of social change, and of the prominent the- 
ories of cultural dynamics which have been advanced, were the stimu- 
li which led to my especial interest in this phase of sociological theory. 

The twentieth century has witnessed a significant reaction in so- 
cial thought; a conspicuous trend away from the naive linear con- 
ception of social evolution and progress which was so evident in the 
thought of Comte and was epitomized in the theorizing of Spencer 
and a host of more recent “Social Darwinists.’’ There has been a 
re-emergence of cyclical and ‘‘trendlessly undulating’ theories of 
cultural dynamics. From the second half of the nineteenth century 
Comte’s ‘‘law of the three stages,’ so called — a most striking, and, 
unfortunately, most influential — illustration of the linear con- 
ception, furnished the keynote for numerous painstaking searches for 
“laws” of cultural evolution and progress. It was assumed that so- 
cieties traverse successive determined stages in their drifting, or their 
planned advance, toward a definite goal. 

However, as Sorokin has pointed out, “... we are at the turn- 
ing point of social thought in this field. Changes in social life for 
the last few decades; a failure of the eschatological conception of 
history and of the attempts to discover the ‘historical trends’; a bet- 
ter knowledge of many social phenomena; discoveries of many bril- 
liant civilizations of the past; —— these, and many other factors, are 
responsible for the fact that social thought seems to begin again to 
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pay a somewhat greater attention to the repetitions, rhythms, and 
cycles in social and historical processes.... The substitution of the 
term ‘social change’ for that of ‘social evolution’ in sociology; a 
more and more attentive study of business cycles, fluctuations, oscil- 
lations in economics and other social sciences; the extraordinary suc- 
cess of Spengler’s Der Untergang des Abendlandes, with its cyclical 
conception of history; — all these phenomena are only a few symp- 
toms among many others which indicate (this) turn of contempo- 
rary social thought.” 

Linear conceptions of social change — many of them most in- 
genuously spun — have been demolished by the empirical findings 
of many sociologists, and as a result of the painstaking investiga- 
tions of Boas, Lowie, Muntsch, Kroeber, Wissler, and other cultural 
anthropologists. 

Neither linear nor cyclical theories are new: both have appeared 
in various forms during the course of many centuries. Cycles have 
been depicted as movements of social variables which, although cycli- 
cal in nature, have exhibited the tendency toward movement in the 
direction of ‘“‘onward and upward’’ when viewed in long-time per- 
spective —- an idea resembling that of linear development. Other 
cyclical studies indicate no steady trend — in either direction — of 
the phenomenon studied. (The words “‘in either direction’’ here re- 
fer to movement toward a state which is considered to be “‘more”’ or 
““less’’ desirable — better or worse — the qualitative interpretation 
— or else ‘more of’ or “‘less than’’ — considered quantitatively. ) 
Some social movements have been degraded as constituting recurrent 
identical cycles, but the existence of such cyclical fluctuations has 
never been demonstrated. Numerous theories emphasize “‘periodi- 
city,’’ the regular repetitions of the cycle in a more or less definite 
period of time; still more portray the cycle as non-periodic. 

One more distinction — many cyclical theories are generali. 
tions resulting from intensive empirical research into, and measure- 
ment of, the fluctuations of one variable or a number of related fac- 
tors: other theories, such as Dawson’s, rest almost entirely upon an 
historic-philosophical foundation — a fact which by no means is to 
be construed as implying that thereby the latter studies necessarily 
lack validity. 

To the student of sociological thought ‘‘cyclical theory’’ sug- 
gests such prominent contributions as Aristotle's theory of political 
revolutions, Vico’s theory of social development, Tarde’s imitation 
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cycle, the social institution cycle of Chapin and Ogburn, and theories 
of rhythmic and cyclical changes in civilization presented by Max 
Weber, Toynbee, Spengler, Sorokin, and Dawson. 

Christopher Dawson depicts the civilized world at the present 
time as divided into four great cultural spheres of influence; namely, 
the European, Islamic, Indian, and Chinese. Although European 
culture traits and patterns have been widely diffused, the other three 
culture systems have not been eliminated; nor has European culture 
even “‘succeeded in penetrating them internally.”” Dawson asserts: 
“Each of these cultures possesses a spiritual tradition of its own, 
which gives it an internal unity. This is most obvious in the case 
of Islam, where the civilization is also a religion, but it is no less 
true of the others, and in each case this tradition rests on some syn- 
thesis which gives a common view of life and a common scale of val- 
ues to all the civilization that it dominates. As long as a spiritual 
tradition of this kind controls a civilization, the latter possesses an 
inner unity such as we see in Europe during the Medieval period or in 
India during the age of Guptas. But as soon as it begins to decline 
the civilization itself undergoes a process of rapid social change and 
this continues until a new synthesis reintegrates civilization on a 
new plane. Thus we have a double movement of synthesis and dis- 
integration ... and it is this movement which determines the normal 
life-cycle of any civilization.” 

Here we have a distillation of Dawson's theory of social dy- 
namics. Each one of the great cultures, he argues, is an integrated 
whole, a functioning unity, composed of interrelated, interdependent 
culture elements. The synthesis is functionally unified by the 
spiritual-religious-tradition which is its core; and the culture attains 
a peak of stability and inner strength as the result of the dynamic 
force of this unifying principle. In short, Dawson’s central theme 
— the motif which underlies all his work — is that religion is the 
prime, energizing element in the growth and the integration of a 
culture. When the religious tradition becomes weakened, the civili- 
zation is in the process of deterioration; but finally a new synthesis 
reintegrates the culture. 

Dawson's view of society as an organic whole, a super-individual 
reality experiencing the successive phases of a life-cycle, has found 
similar expression in the works of many social organicists, and it 
bears a close resemblance to the theories of sociologists who, while 
outside the ranks of the organicists, strictly speaking, adopt the 
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somewhat modified position of psycho-social realism. His emphasis 
upon culture as an integrated whole, a system in which essential 

elements are not autonomous but are organically connected with the 
others, has been echoed by numerous social thinkers. In the words 
of Dr. Ruth Benedict, ‘‘A culture, like an individual, is a more or less 





consistent pattern of thought and action.... This integration of 
' culture is not in the least mythical.... Some cultures, like some 
periods of art, fail of such integration.... But cultures at every 


level of complexity, even the simplest, have achieved it.’’ 

Pushing farther into an analysis of Dawson’s theory we find that 
religion is the vitalizing, integrating, energizing element in a culture. 
This conviction appears constantly in his work: to give but two 
examples: ‘“The problem of social survival is, above all, religious, 
since it is in religion that the ultimate spiritual roots both of society 
and the individual are to be found.’’ Again — “‘The religious im- 
pulse supplies the cohesive force which unifies a society and a culture.”’ 

Dawson asserts that it has been the great spiritual movements 
which have given both unity and continuity to the world cultures, 
movements which he says “‘are to be traced in the development of 
art, philosophy, and religion more than in the political and economic 
movements. The inner spirit of a culture, which impregnates all the 
phases of societal life, finds its clearest expression in religion, phil- 
osophy and art.’’ Thus, in the work of this thinker, we observe 
that a distinct primacy is attributed to non-material factors as the 
significant motivating forces in cultural change. 

The spiritual unity, the religious nucleus around which cultural 
unity develops, is the result of a synthesis ‘“‘which harmonizes the 
inner world of spiritual aspiration with the outer world of social 
activity.’’ The synthesis finds expression in a Religion-Culture, 
“such as that which dominated Western Europe during the Middle 
Ages, when civilization in all its manifestations was linked with a 
great social religion.”’ 
Certain highly significant questions come to the fore at this 
; point. (1) Is Dawson presenting a simple, one-factor explanation 
of social change? Has he fundamentally, the idea of a unilateral 
relationship of cause and effect between social phenomena, with the 
religious factor as the cause, instead of the conception of mutual 
dependence of culture elements and functional relationships between 
them? And (2), if this should be the case, would a culture in which, 
let us say, materialistic ideology was dominant, thereby lack integra- 
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tion? (3) If a “sensate,’’ materialistic culture can be an integrated 
system, will it — can it —- exemplify the quality or type of inte- 
gration Dawson maintains is achieved in a Religion-Culture? 

In answer to the first question —- Dawson unequivocally rejects 
unilateral conceptions. He recognizes four particularly significant 
factors operative in the building and sustaining of a culture — 
geographical (the inorganic environment), race, economic factors, 
and, most important, ‘‘spiritual,’’ especially religious, elements. He 
writes: ‘““The essential unity of a civilization consists in a common 
consciousness which makes of it a social entity no less real than those 
of the lesser civic and political units. The ultimate barriers are not 
the racial or geographical ones, but those of cultural tradition.” 

Secondly, Dawson’s theory does not preclude the possibility that 
a sensate culture may attain a certain integration as the result of the 
potency of some ideological factor other than religion. However — 
and thirdly — in this case the culture will be less coherent than 
when the religious factor was the integrating nucleus. Further, 
Dawson indicates that even in a materialistic culture, non-religious, 
and often anti-religious, ideologies appear in pseudo-religious dress, 
and thereby become powerful instrumentalities of integration. For 
example, he asserts Bolshevism is not a political movement that can 
be judged by its practical aims and achievements, nor is it an abstract 
theory that can be understood apart from its historical context. Its 
power lies largely in the fact that in a world of skepticism and 
relativity it stands for absolute principles, for a creed that is incarnate 
in a social order, and for an authority that demands the entire alle- 
giance of the whole man. The success of Bolshevism was the victory 
of authority and discipline over democratic idealism and exaggerated 
individualism. Lenin’s communist system was a kind of theocracy, 
a spiritual order of the most rigid and exclusive type, rather than a 
political order. Similarly, Nazism gained enormous strength in its 
transition from a political and economic movement into the status 
of a cult. 

With the secularization of Western European culture there came 
remarkable material advance, but no corresponding spiritual progress; 
and, as Dawson points out, lacking a unifying religious force and an 
intellectual synthesis European culture has moved in the direction 
of social anarchy. 

Dawson asserts that “even when the synthesis on which the 
Religion-Culture is based no longer expresses a living relation be- 
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tween the inner and the outer worlds — between the individual 
consciousness and (external) reality, society still struggles to re-. 
tain it, and to force the new and rebellious conditions into the cate- 
gories of the old Religion-Culture. But a great change in men’s 
knowledge and in their relation with the external world makes this: 
effort increasingly difficult.... Eventually the breaking point may: 
be reached; the new forces burst the barriers of tradition, and there. 
is a period of Progress, with its brilliant individualism, its irreverence: 
for the past, and its sense of new life and new achievements every- 
where. The two classical examples of this period are the intellectual 
awakening of the Greek world about the fifth century before Christ 
and the European Renaissance.’’ In spite of some reactions, the on- 
ward movement continues. “‘Only after centuries of social and in- 
tellectual change can we see the real beginnings of a new social syn- 
thesis, which is often attained only on the eve of the material de- 
cline of the civilization.” ’ 

Dawson’s summary of his conception of the cyclical process can: 
best be presented in his own words. ‘‘First there is the period of: 
growth, in which the young civilization is dominated by the syn- 
thesis which was the work of its predecessor; its culture is the 
daughter of the Religion-Culture of the previous age.... Secondly, 
there is the Period of Progress when the young civilization begins to 
outgrow the heritage of the parent culture, and strikes out new paths. 
for itself. Thirdly, there is the period of maturity during which the 
achievements of the Period of Progress are co-ordinated, and civiliza-: 
tion enters on a new period of social and intellectual unification.” 

Spengler, in tracing what he considered to be the descending curve. 
of Western civilization, sought to point out the crisis through which. 
our culture is passing. Dawson looks beyond the disintegration to 
the clear synthesis of a new age. Spengler, spokesman for modern 
materialism, post-war disillusionment, and pessimism, wrote: “‘I can 
only hope that men of the new generation may be moved by this 
book [Der Untergang des Abendlandes| to devote themselves to, 
technics instead of lyrics, the sea instead of the paint brush, and. 
politics instead of epistemology. Better they could not do.”’ 

To Dawson, this very suggestion points to the source of our, 
contemporary problem, which he calls the ‘‘secularization of culture. 
and society,” an explanation of reality which leaves no room for 
eternal moral and religious values, and endeavors to tear society from 
its spirituat roots. 
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However, as Dawson views the situation, this is a passing phe- 
nomenon, destined to failure because of its attempts to divorce the 
inner and outer aspects of human life. In striking contrast to Speng- 
ler's admonition in his observation that “‘the great task of the com- 
ing age is to promote that spiritual unity without which material 
unity and control over external nature become merely the organs of a 
world tyranny or a complication of machinery crushing out true 
life.”’ 

This being the case, Dawson urges a truly religious principle as 
the energizing force in a new cultural synthesis. ‘“‘Nationalism owes 
to Christianity its high and almost mystical conception of the 
nation as a spiritual unity — a sacred community for which the 
individual will gladly sacrifice his life; yet, divorced from Christi- 
anity, this conception becomes a principle of hatred and destruction. 
Liberalism and Democracy owe to Christianity their humanitarian 
idealism and their faith in progress; yet this idealization of humanity 
has become a substitute for the Christian faith in a Divine order, and 
has made it possible to regard secular civilization as man’s final end. 
Socialism derives from both Christianity and Judaism its passion for 
social justice, and for the rights of the poor and the disinherited; yet 
this passion has become the driving force of the Communist attack 
on Christianity, and the basis of a social atheism that leaves no room 
for human rights and spiritual freedom.” 

But Dawson views these as but faint reflections of the original 
light, the ‘‘perplexing lights’’ which Lippmann saw during his 
search for the “‘polestar which men have followed in their ascent 
from barbarism toward the Good Society.’’ Lippmann believed he 
found the polestar to lead to the inviolability of the human person, 
or, practically speaking, to a return to genuine Liberalism. 

Dawson points beyond Liberalism to a purer ray: ““Today She 
stands as she did under the Roman Empire, as the representative in 
a changing world of an unchanging spiritual order. That is why I 
believe that the Church that made Europe may yet save Europe, and 
that, in the words of the great Easter liturgy: ‘the whole world may 
experience and see what was fallen raised up; what was grown old 
made new; and all things returned to unity through Him from whom 
they took their beginning.’ ” 
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The Family in Transition” 


PAUL J. MUNDIE 


I am going to discuss with you the sociological problems of the 
modern family. It is my belief that no problems of modern so- 
ciety are more serious than those surrounding family life. These 
problems are, to a considerable degree, relatively new; and they are 
problems in which sociologists, and Catholic sociologists particularly, 
must take an interest, because they are becoming fatally serious. It is 
my purpose to draw these problems to your attention in the hope of 
increasing general interest in their study so that practical steps toward 
their solution may be taken. 

To see the family in a frame of social history it is necessary 
to review briefly the changes occurring with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. It seems to me that we can divide the history of the family 
since the time of Christ into two great periods. The first is the 
period before the Industrial Revolution; the second is the time since 
that Revolution. Prior to the Industrial Revolution the family 
was usually a domestic society, quite self-sufficient and usually com- 
posed of the parents, their children, dependent relatives, and in some 
cases, servants. The household was large and the important thing 
was that the family living was earned by each person’s undivided 
work contribution. The work was assigned to each on a basis of 
strength and abilities. If a member of the family was unable to 
work by reason of old age or illness, his work was distributed among 
the remainder. However, no one received a separate wage for sepa- 
rate work — each earned an undivided living and shared in the 
general family prosperity or poverty. 

There were many social consequences of this pattern of life. (1) 
The family living was gained in the house and on the land just 
outside, the father was instantly available for decisions and hence 
exercised a very real influence and authority in the home. (2) There 
was greater ecomomic security for each individual member. (3) 
There was a strong feeling of group membership, and hence the 
family had effective social control over individual behavior. (4) 


* Presidential address given before the American Catholic Sociological 
Society, December 29, 1940, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Family land holdings led to the son’s bringing their brides to their 
father’s home, and the daughters usually joined the homes of their 
husbands. (5) The family unit acted as an effective mental hygiene 
agency. Each individual had rights and privileges as an individual, 
but he had to conform to family custom, work habits and acceptable 
group behavior patterns. Thus, with the daily work to be done 
and with membership in the group there was less development of 
personal idiosyncrasies and foibles and even mental disease itself. I 
believe that it can be truthfully said that the family of 150 years ago 
and previously in the Christian era had generally reached a nearly 
ideal answer to the needs of simultaneous individuality and sociality 
in men. 


It is this type of family which we usually have tacitly in mind 
when we speak of the “‘old-fashioned’’ family. It was an organiza- 
tion of great solidarity and stability. I believe that we have given 
insufficient consideration to the changes which have occurred in the 
social aspects of modern family life, in the causes of these changes 
and in the steps which must be taken. 


The eighteenth century brought to society the philosophy of 
Liberalism and Individualism. Its effects were seen in religion, phil- 
osophy, the natural sciences, psychology, economics, political science 
and sociology. Man was, by this philosophy, given a peculiar and 
unnatural position in the world. On one hand, the individual was 
offered his complete freedom from every restraint and control. Noth- 
ing was so important as personality and individuality. Latssez-faire 
in all things was the promise. On the other hand, a curious contradic- 
tion was present in Liberalism. The individual, while given this ex- 
aggerated personal importance, was also brought down to a low level 
of general importance. The survival of the fittest; the development 
of supermen through eugenics, and the personal control over future 
generations by means of birth control were the watchwords and the 
catchwords. The individual was deprived of the great dignity of 
his immortal soul. 

Something else accompanied Liberalism. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion took place, which had tremendous consequences. It led to funda- 
mental changes in the social and economic life of the family. 


I repeat the obvious to remind you that lands were enclosed, fac- 
tories were opened and towns and cities grew wherein people earned 
a living by working for a wage. ‘The family did not earn an un- 
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divided living in the factories. Rather, each worker earned a di- 
vided and personal wage. 


The separately earned wage, paid for individual labor, led to a 
general change in the social and economic organization of the family. 
Since the individual earned the wage, he soon wanted to control its 
spending. The thought of the insecurity accompanying this individ- 
ual establishment was not usually sufficient to outweigh the desire to 
spend what one earned. Each young couple wanted to set up a new 
home; each wanted his share of the property of the parents and even 
the new small family was subordinate to the individuals who com- 
posed it. The husband and wife were told by the doctrine of In- 
dividualism, and the doctrine seemed confirmed by the economy of 
the wage system, that the so-called ‘‘integrity of their personalities’ 
was far more important than the integrity of family life. 


Many specific changes took place. (1) Family authority suffered. 
The father spent most of the daylight hours at work, entirely re- 
moved from the house. In some families the result was the develop- 
ment of maternal authority, in others all authority was lost. In only 
a comparatively few was there a real effort made to maintain a Chris- 
tian concept of family activity and authority. (2) There was a de- 
cline in economic security. This loss of economic security was most 
serious for it had many ramifications. Poverty, crime, vice and sick- 
ness increased. And, saddest of all, was the importance which came 
to be attached to economic prestige. This is a present problem of 
rather serious proportions. Many parents tend to hope and plan 
for economic advancement of children to a greater extent than hop- 
ing and planning for good Christian lives for them. The tragedy of 
overemphasis on material possessions so common among men is all 
part of a pattern. (3) There was a reduction in the feeling of group 
membership. This is presently manifested in the very common de- 
nial of obligation towards relatives, even parents, when they are in 
need. 


(4) Family unity suffered to such an extent that few couples 
will willingly live with relatives. Each new family group insists 
upon completely separate living arrangements. (5) The family to- 
day is generally much less effective than formerly as a mental hy- 
giene agency. Each individual prides himself on his own importance 
and has time to meditate on his troubles. Both these things contribute 
to mental ill health. 
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While these changes were occurring within families, other chang- 
es were taking place in society which affected the family. Cities grew 
rapidly. City life made for two specific difficulties. In the first place, 
there was the difficulty of adjusting living demands to city life. In 
the former rural life sanitation, room space, and heating were not 
acute problems. Having come from rural areas, not many of the 
city workers recognized the need for sanitary conveniences, room — 
space, particularly bedroom space. To this day there is a general 
lack of effective demand for better housing. A second difficulty of 
city life was the fact that children became almost complete economic 
liabilities. Indeed, it became difficult to concoct sufficient chores to 
aid in the discipline and proper development of children. These two 
difficulties conspired to reduce the birthrate in cities. Today no ur- 
ban professional group fully reproduces itself and with few excep- 
tions no classes of urban people reproduce themselves. 

These changes which I have been describing have created prob- 
lems which must attract the attention of Catholic sociologists. There 
must come from sociologists, studies in family life and organization, 
and practical proposals for the correction of problem situations. I 
suggest that there are a number of fertile fields for study. One 
whole field of study, scarcely touched, is that dealing with an in- 
ventory of family life today. Especially has the field of rural family 
life been neglected. Another field of study is that considering the 
breakdown in family control over members and the substitute con- 
trols which have been erected. 

Part of our problem seems to be the revivification of Christian 
family life. A return to family reverence, solidarity and cohesion is 
so obviously needed and worthwhile that the task is largely one of 
teaching and good example. Another part of the problem seems 
to consist in the establishment of new controls to supplement or re- 
place those which the family has had damaged or has lost. For ex- 
ample, most families have diminished the control over recreation. 
The movies, books, magazines, dances and parties are widely used 
for recreation and are subject to little family investigation and con- 
trol and no other agencies have taken up the task. In recent years 
the Legion of Decency and the C. Y. O. have contributed new con- 
trols and techniques. Such controls must be erected and the con- 
trols must become a part of the culture complex so that they are 
effective. 
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I believe that the rural family is in special need of help. The rural 
family contributes many of its sons and daughters to the city. They 
must be adequately cared for and a part of the cost of their rearing 
is a legitimate charge against the city. It costs about $12,000 from 
parents and government to rear a child to his 18th year, and if at 
18 a boy or girl comes to the city the rural area has made a $12,000 
donation to the city as well as having given a citizen which the city 
family was unwilling to have and rear. 

The whole field is open for great and successful work. The out- 
standing aid to improvement is the fact that we know, not only the 
social necessity of family life, but we know, too, the spiritual nature 
of family life. We can keep in mind the Sacrament of Marriage 
with the accompanying graces and work to assist in giving human 
expression to a Divine institution. Upon a rock of good family life 
is built the structure of good civil society and the basis of decent, 
Christian individual lives. 
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The Social Thought of Frederic Ozanam 


SISTER M. EVELINE, O.P. 


“The ideal of Christian Democracy is as old as the Church. It 
existed in the days of the Apostles, and flowered into mighty insti- 
tutions over all the earth, in the guildhood of the Middle Ages. Its 
two great precursors in our modern Catholic social movement were 
Frederic Ozanam and Bishop Von Ketteler.” ! 


During the first half of the nineteenth century France saw the 
wild torrent of the Industrial Revolution ripping loose from their 
foundations the cld Guilds, and carrying them far downstream in 
wreckage. With the Guilds gone and nothing to take their place, 
the affairs of the laborer were in chaos. A workman got a mere pit- 
tance for long hours of drudgery. His family life was wretched 
since wife and children must work not only to keep the wolf from 
the door, but also to appease an irate employer who insisted fre- 
quently on getting even cheaper labor than that of the father of 
the family. In the old days the religion of the laborer and his 
home life sustained his courage even though the work of his trade 
was hard and his little garden with its fruits and vegetables and 
flowers was a happy pastime after his hours of grind. In this revo- 
lutionary period the families lived in huts —- long rows of shacks 
thrown up hurriedly in the vicinity of the factory, and here were 
huddled together large families, overworked, undernourished, with 
little knowledge of God, and no time or desire to practice their re- 
ligion. Are we surprised that there was no Faith, no Hope, no 
Charity? A miserable wage allowed nothing to be put aside for a 
rainy day or for the education of children even if the little ones could 
have had time out for schooling. Gigantic fortunes were often made 
by employers; and their lavish expenditure of money, made by de- 
frauding the laborer, greatly increased discontent and despair in the 
hearts of the poor who were ignorant and irreligious — many of 
them alienated from the Church as a result of the French Revolution 
— and these poor people were ready at the drop of a hat to break 
out into a riot. To add to the misery, the ordinary political econo- 


*John A. Ryan and Joseph Husslein, The Church and Labor. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1920. I, p. 1. 
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my of the day hindered rather than helped the working class. There 
was no recognition that society as well as the individual should be 
just and charitable. Indeed, to maintain public tranquillity a de- 
ployment of forces were necessary which in other ages, as Parker 
Thomas Moon says, “‘would have sufficed to conquer the universe.”’ 


“What was needed was a Christianized political economy which 
would give proper emphasis to the social value of virtue, and would 
have as its aim not the mere increase of production, but the welfare 
of society.” 2 

There were not wanting, in this crisis, good men who would 
gladly have staked their lives to save the situation, but some were 
puzzled as to the right course to pursue. Prominent among the 
pioneers of social Catholicism who saw his way clearly was Frederic 
Ozanam who had come to Paris to study law in 1831, and, as he 
said himself: 

“To devote his life to the service of truth — to unite the Catholic 
youth of France in a crusade under the standard of Catholic 
thought.” 3 

Ozanam’s early education had been thorough and Christian. 
Prepared for college by his scholarly father, Dr. Antoine Ozanam, 
he matriculated at the age of nine at the Royal College of Lyons 
where at sixteen he studied philosophy under Abbé Noirot, one of 
the greatest philosophers of France. He was but eighteen when he 
was sent to the Sorbonne to study law. He received his Doctor’s 
degree in 1836. Returning to Lyons he took up his profession and at 
the same time taught at the University of that city and continued his 
studies in comparative literature which was more to his taste than 
law. In 1841 he competed successfully for Fauriel’s chair of litera- 
ture at the Sorbonne, and for the last twelve years of his life lec- 
tured brilliantly at that institution devoting his spare time to the 
development of St. Vincent de Paul Society which he had founded 
earlier in Paris. Before going to teach at the Sorbonne he married 
Amélie Soulacroix who bore him his only child, Marie. Their home 
was a most perfect one. 

It was providential that a man like Ozanam with his excellent 
preparation for the work should have lived just at this time. At no 


?Moon, Parker Thomas, The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France. The Macmillan Company, 1921. I, p. 25. 

* Bertrand L. Conway, Apostolate of Charity. Catholic World, Vol. 138, 
p. 144. 
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other period was he needed more to influence the thought and action 
of his contemporaries along the line of social reform. His sympathetic 
attitude toward suffering was easily discernible in his thorough un- 
derstanding of the problem of the laborer. We need only follow 
his work in St. Vincent de Paul Society, which he founded before his 
twenty-first year, to see what tender care he had for the material and 
spiritual welfare of the needy. 
“Another remarkable attempt to translate Catholic principles into 
a practical program was that made by Frederic Ozanam. At a very 
early age Ozanam became interested in the problem of social reform, 
in its relation to Christianity. He was only eighteen when he wrote 
his Reflections on the Doctrine of Saint-Simon. Saint-Simon’s chal- 
lenge to the Pope to undertake a mission of social reform profoundly 
stirred the heart of the young Ozanam. Ozanam’s entire life might 
be regarded as a reply to Saint-Simon’s challenge, and not a wholly 
unconscious reply.” 4 

Ozanam was by nature a writer. He vowed to devote his pen 
and his life to the service of the Church and to the forming of groups 
of students who would think along with him. But at the same 
time he saw the other side and was attracted to it — he could never 
rest at his desk alone, never in a place like Paris be a theorist only; 
he must form like groups to put his theories into practice. As a 
result of this double attraction we have his world-wide institution 
of lay-charity, the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, organized with 
astonishing breadth of outlook, and resting on a strong foundation 
of the practical principles which he maintained. 

On reaching Paris for study, the opportunity to carry out his 
cherished dream came to him in the person of Emmanuel Bailly, the 
editor of the La Tribune Catholique. This good man was greatly 
interested in the youth of France, and had formed a debating so- 
ciety which met each week and discussed questions of history, law, 
philosophy, and literature. This was called the Conference of 
History, and it had among its members a motley crowd of atheists, 
deists, republicans, leftists, followers of Saint-Simon — representa- 
tives from the radical schools of thought, of which the age, and Paris 
particularly, could boast of many — and among them a few Catho- 
lic young men living in remote parts of the city. These latter were 
the followers which Ozanam wished to gather together and to ali- 
enate from the influence of the great Capital where the press, politics, 


*Moon, Parker Thomas, The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France. 1921. The Macmillan Company. I, pp. 25, 26. 
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writers, poets, university professors and students were anti-Catholic, 
anti-Christian; with these Catholic young men as helpers, he would 
try to benefit the less fortunate. He determined to group them to- 
gether for mutual assistance in religious practices and to encourage 
them to be social-minded enough to extend their activities to others. 

The Conference of History had discussions on many subjects, 
but whatever the subject, the subsequent discussion always twisted 
it around to religion. Ozanam, just twenty years old at the time, 
gained the ascendancy in the Conference by his precocious erudition 
and brilliant attainments, and by the perfect modesty with which he 
conducted himself. In a short time he was the prime mover in all 
these activities. He trained his Catholic companions to look for op- 
portunities everywhere, but especially at the University, to counter 
any attack on Christianity. Every time a professor’s voice was raised 
against Revelation, Catholic voices were raised in protest. They also 
presented their objections in writing. 


“At the Sorbonne, tradition received short shrift from the om- 
niscient and prophetic dons. Frederic had to listen to Letronne calm- 
ly asserting that the Papacy was only ‘a transitory institution, born 
under Charlemagne, dying today,’ while from Jouffroy he learned 
that Christianity itself was quite, quite passé, and Scotch philosophy 
the only hope for mankind. The hundreds of students who sat 
under these men included a portion of devout, practicing Catholics, 
but they were unorganized and out of touch with one another. It 
was this state of affairs that Frederic so longed to remedy, and, 
all unexpected, his chance came to him in the lecture halls. Another 
young student, a splendid young fellow named Lallier, noticed how 
vigorously he shook his head in denial of Letronne’s outrageous state- 
ment, and introduced himself after the lecture. Between them they 
drew up a protest and reply which was read in public, ‘with excel- 
lent effect both on the professor, who practically recanted, and on 
the audience of students who burst into applause.’ Jouffroy was a 
more difficult proposition. After two letters from a young Catholic 
named Gorse had produced nothing except a few words of super- 
cilious comment, Ozanam secured fifteen signatures for it, and de- 
manded that the pontiff of rationalism should read it aloud to his 
class of two hundred. When doing so Jouffroy made an interesting 
remark. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘for five years I have received noth- 
ing but objection dictated by materialism. Today there is a great 
change; the opposition is all Catholic.” ® 


The meetings of the Conference on History were productive of 
great good, but the young pagan philosophers of the Conference were 
not easily routed in argument, and would come back time and again 


5 J. Brodrick, S.J., Frederick Ozanam and His Society. Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. 1933. 
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with a taunt that rankled in the breast of Frederic Ozanam. It was 
in effect like this: ‘“Yes, the Church was very useful in the past, but 
it is now outworn and defunct. What has it to offer to the world 
today? We have economic and social doctrines that, if carried into 
practice, will sweep away all the miseries that afflict humanity. What 
has Christianity to offer? Show us what practical benefit the work- 
ingman reaps from your religion and we, too, will believe in it.” 
Here is the challenge that was hurled at Ozanam and his followers. 
The mighty answer was the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

Ozanam was of the opinion that this was not a battle in which 
the clergy of the time should take active part. —The Catholic students 
of the University ought to enter the field alone. They must be pre- 
pared by the clergy to meet the false charges of the enemy, and must 
manifest the truth that was in them, not by open profession of Faith 
alone, but by the good works that such Faith inspires. 

“Frederick Ozanam did not know it, but in that moment was born 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. It would be wrong to suggest 
that the idea as to the form which the good works should take was 
a stroke of genius on the part of Ozanam. He had before him a 
striking and obvious source of inspiration in the charitable activities 
of his own father and mother. Visitation of the poor in their own 
homes was a regular manifestation of the charitable activities of the 
Ozanams.... With the example of his parents before his eyes, it 
was not to be wondered at that the day should come when he should 
put the query to himself, ‘What are we going to do to translate our 
faith into deeds?’ ‘We must do what our Lord Jesus Christ did 
when preaching the Gospel.’ ‘Let us go to the poor.’”’ ® 

Little by little from 1832 when it was founded, the Society took 
form, and by 1835 a rule was written and the purposes fully de- 
termined upon. From the first year of its existence to the present time 
it has observed at least four basic principles of action, all of which 
were laid down by Ozanam: 


1. It holds that no work of charity is foreign to the Society. 

It believes that the poor must be helped out of their poverty rather 
than in it. 

3. It firmly believes that spiritual reconstruction and the upbuilding 
of morals are necessary before social reconstruction and economic 
stability can be made effective. 

4. It holds that the Vincentian himself must seek his own sanctifica- 
tion through the work which he does for the poor. 


*By a Brother of St. Vincent de Paul, Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
of Ireland. Dublin, 1933. Frederic Ozanam Founder. Catholic Truth 
Society. IV, p. 11. 
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From the addresses given at the Annual General Meeting of St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1928, it is evident that the Society of St. Vnicent de 
Paul was built upon a solid foundation. The identical principles 
laid down by the Founder ninety-five years before are here as clearly 
emphasized and with as much freshness and vigor as they were 
in the meetings in Paris in the early years of the 19th century. The 
members were to reverence the dignity of man and to see Christ in 
the person of the poor: 


“Every human soul has an infinite value. The thought of man’s 
greatness evoked from the psalmist these words, ‘Thou hast made 
him with honor and glory.’ Of matter and spirit is man composed. 
His honor and glory come from the soul being made to the image 
and likeness of God, in having understanding and free will. Not 
instinct merely, like the brute animal, but the power to think, to 
reason, to understand, and free will that knowing right and wrong, 
he yet could be free to choose and not be compelled. 

“Because of this possession of men, the individual is worthy of 
the best efforts to save him. Even when debased and degraded, 
down beneath and below the misery and the wretchedness, the crime 
and the failings, is this soul which will live forever.” 7 


The major activity of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul is 
family service. It assists in the work of the Church in maintaining 
and rehabilitating the spirtual life of Cathloic families, and by pro- 
moting the maintenance, development or adjustment of the civic, so- 
cial and economic capacities of the families under care. Ozanam de- 
clared that visitation of the poor and the afflicted in their homes was 
the most important work of the Society after the personal sanctifica- 
tion of its members. 


“Albert de Mun, who must be remembered as a leader of the 
Catholic Movement for social reform in France, hardly exaggerated 
when he said that ‘The Conferences of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society were the great school of experience in which we first learned 
to serve the cause of the people. Out of them sprang the whole 
Catholic Social Movement of the nineteenth century.’ The Society 
became the most outstanding instrument in remolding the people 
of France along more Catholic lines. Through its fundamental 
principle of love of God and man, its spirit of conciliation, its actual 
philanthropies, the St. Vincent de Paul Society proved a potent 
obstacle to the spread of irreligion, skepticism, and class prejudices 
engendered by the French revolutionary movement. Ozanam was 
not ahead of his time, for no one who deals with contemporary prob- 
lems is before his time, but he did somehow presage the principles 


‘Superior Council of the United States, Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City. Addresses Delivered at the Annual 
General Meeting, St. Louis, Mo., 1928. II, p. 23. 
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of social reconstruction later so widely spread by Von Ketteler, the 
belligerent Bishop of Mainz, and by Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum.’’8 


Some think that Ozanam was not a good politician. They say 
he lacked the judgment for such work — perhaps it might be better 
said that he lacked the cunning — but he was a good philosopher. 
At the age of twenty-one he had worked out a social philosophy 
which was a distinct challenge to the spirit of his day. In his work 
in the slums of Paris he exemplified to the people of his time what 
was meant by Christian democracy in theory and practice. His So- 
ciety with its results was a veritable proof of the soundness of his 
philosophy. Ozanam was a pioneer to be reckoned with in the 
great Catholic Movement in France. 


“During the half-century beginning in 1815, while the Industrial 
Revolution was gathering headway in France, and while the Liberal 
Economists were advising against any legislative protection of the 
working classes, numerous Catholics and publicists arose to combat 
Economic Liberalism and to urge that something be done to solve 
the labor problem resulting from the Industrial Revolution. These 
Catholic reformers, who may be regarded as the pioneers of Social 
Catholicism, differed from one another as regards political views and 
as regards certain points in their social philosophy, but, taken as a 
group, they may be said to have laid down at least five planks in 
what was to become the platform of the Social Catholic Movement: 
(1) instinctive rebellion against the teaching of the Liberal school 
of political economists; (2) an appeal to Christian charity and to 
Christian morals as the basis of sounder economic and social phi- 
losophy; (3) faith in labor organization, and specifically in the possi- 
bility of reconstructing or adapting the medieval guild system to 
meet modern needs; (4) insistence upon the justice of a minimum 
wage sufficient to supply the workingman and his family in a style 
befitting human dignity and Christian decency; (5) advocacy of 
social legislation to protect the working classes, above all, the 
women and children, against the ruthless pressure of modern in- 
dustrial methods.” ® 


There were two extremely contradictory economic systems nei- 
ther of which was looked upon with favor by Ozanam and his Ger- 
man contemporary, Bishop von Ketteler. The one extreme was 
individualism or liberalism, the other, authoritarianism. Where the 
former economy was in favor the State was not to interfere except 
to safeguard the individual labor contract. Free competition was 
to be permitted and the employers battled for the best price they 

*Fichter, Joseph H., Roots of Change. 1940. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. VI, p. 126. 


*Moon, Parker Thomas, The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France. 1921. The Macmillan Company. I, pp. 27, 28. 
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could get. By too many employers labor was looked upon as a 
commodity, and the weak laborer was often left at the mercy of the 
strong competitor for if the laborer refused to work for any price of- 
fered, for any hours demanded of him, he might be rejected and 
left to starve, while some other unfortunate, glad to creep in and 
slavishly acquiesce to the employer’s demands, might be accepted. In 
this terrible economic struggle helpless men, women and children 
were the victims. Ozanam insisted that the social question was not 
purely economic but embraced morality and therefore religion. He 
declared that those who forget the fatherhood of God would natur- 
ally lose sight of the brotherhood of man. He held, moreover, that 
the reformation was responsible for this condition of affairs since 
individualism in religion was followed by individualism in eco- 
nomics. 

But the opposite economic theory was equally dangerous, as 
Ozanam saw it: 


“Ozanam’s program rested on the general principle that neither 
Liberty nor Authority must be exaggerated, but each reconciled with 
the other. Rejecting the extremes of absolute laissez-faire and dic- 
tatorial government intervention, Ozanam proposed as methods of 
ameliorating the condition of the masses: first, legislative interven- 
tion by the government under abnormal conditions; second, the for- 
mation of voluntary associations among the workingmen. Every 
workingman, he believed, was entitled, as a minimum, to a wage 
sufficient to provide for the necessities of life, for the education of 
his children and for the support of his old age. These ideas were 
obviously not in harmony with the doctrines of the Liberal econo- 
mists. ‘God does not make paupers,’ said Ozanam, ‘it is human 
liberty that makes paupers.’ Again denying the accepted economic 
thesis that labor is a commodity, he declared, ‘the exploiting of man 
by man is slavery.’ ” 1° 


Frederic Ozanam was by nature, by education, and by grace fit- 
ted for a reformer. If he failed to win his opponent by his logic, he 
won him by the sweetness and kindness of his treatment. He had 
a brilliant mind and great erudition, but his sympathetic understand- 
ing and genuine modesty were so deep that the most ignorant per- 
son was never allowed to feel inferior. People felt at home with 
Frederic Ozanam. He always respected the opinions of others. His 
Own argumnts were as clear as rock water, and were put forward 
with such modesty that they seldom met with opposition: his self- 


* Moon, Parker Thomas, The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France. 1921. The Macmillan Company. Pp. 26, 27. 
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effacement, however, never went so far as to sacrifice a principle. He 
showed a happy balance of mind — at times yielding very easily and 
at other times, when his conscience dictated such a course, remain- 
ing as firm as adamant. People invariably took no offense. 

Ozanam felt that all social problems could be solved amicably 
if men would practice justice and charity. 


“How soon this illustrious Catholic layman conceived the modern 
mission of the Church to establish social peace on the basis of justice 
and charity in the new industrial world where other voices were 
marshalling the opposed classes as armies for anarchical war.” 1! 


Ozanam and his companions were making happy contacts with 
the poor through the St. Vincent de Paul work, and through the 
use of the press, but he felt that the views and works of his mem- 
bers could not have their full effectiveness until the public could be 
socially enlightened by the work of a popular and eloquent orator. 

He recognized that Henri Lacordaire was the one who could do 
this work best —— could show how Catholicism harmonized with 
the needs of the day. A petition was signed by two hundred promi- 
nent Catholics of Paris and Monseigneur de Quelen, the Archbishop, 
gave his consent for Lacordaire to preach his famous Lenten sermons 
at Notre Dame. 

During these renowned Conferences that brought back to the 
Church hundreds of French apostates, Ozanam knelt near the pulpit 
carefully recording for the Catholic press every word of his eloquent 
friend. A reply could hereafter be furnished to the objections and 
difficulties which were raised daily in public courses of lectures, and 
popularized in books and newspapers. 

Tears streamed from Ozanam’s eyes when he beheld thousands 
of rich and poor, side by side, crowding the vast Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. 

“In March, 1835, Lacordaire ascended for the first time the pulpit 
of Notre Dame. His success was certain from the first sermon. 
And thus owing, in part at least, to the zeal and initiative of 
Ozanam began that famous series of Lenten sermons which, from 


the days of Lacordaire down to our times, have made the pulpit of 
Notre Dame famous all over Catholic Europe.” }? 


“Somerville, Henry, The Catholic Social Movement. Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. 1933. II, p. 28. 

* Hughes, H. L., Frederic Ozanam. 1933. B. Herder Company. III, 
p. 41. 
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“These days marked the beginning of a revival of Catholic life 
in Paris, a revitalizing of men’s ways of thinking on public topics, 
and the credit of this phenomenon is divided between Lacordaire’s 
Conferences and the work of Ozanam’s St. Vincent de Paul Society.” *3 


Ozanam’s own education had been so intensely Christian and 
so deeply Catholic that he was thoroughly prepared to fight in this 
cause for the Church and for France. He was only eighteen years 
old when he came under the saintly influence of the celebrated sci- 
entist Ampere, and the historical apologist Ballanche. He was im- 
bued with their spirit, and with them he determined not only to 
Christianize but to Catholicize his beloved country. His experienc: 
showed him the terrible results to the home, the nation, and the 
world in general of a godless training of youth. He saw the early 
consequence in France of the new republican religion, the religion of 
science. He was twelve when Saint-Simon, its founder, died. He saw 
the laicizing of education in France. He heard the trouble between 
the Jesuits and the University of Paris drawn out to great lengths, 
and had heard Quinet say that either Jesuitism must destroy the soul 
of France, or the soul of France must destroy Jesuitism. Yes, and 
he learned with those around him that by the soul of France was 
meant Saint-Simon’s revolutionary religion. How his heart bled for 
France! He was a Frenchman in every sense of the word, and pecu- 
liarly representative of his generation. He kept in close touch with 
the actual life of labor and poverty since the days when his mother 
took him by the hand and led him through the hovels of Lyons in 
her ministrations to the poor and suffering. He had most effective 
training in his work for the poor at the hands of Soeur Rosalie, a 
Daughter of St. Vincent de Paul, and in her little parlor on Wooden 
Sword Street in the Parisian slums, he sat many days as an observer 
— listening, learning, meditating. In all these experiences he was 
more and more convinced that the poor must not only be helped 
physically, but they must get a Christian training and a Catholic 
education before France could expect a lasting peace. Ozanam was 
the inspiration of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul which 
worked for the preservation of youth, of Christian education, and of 
the supernatural love of the poor. 

Ozanam died at the early age of forty, September 8, 1853. He 
was worn out by excessive labor, but he felt that his work was 


“Fichter, Joseph H., Roots of Change. 1940. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. P. 129. 
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finished. He seemed to have worked very fast, perhaps having the 
thought that his years would be few. With the serene courage that 
never failed him he prepared for the end. 


“Ozanam’s studies were completed by the age of twenty-two; 
and in eighteen years he accomplished all that he has left behind 
of finished writings, and all that he wrought into the hearts and 
lives of the youth of France in the widespread revival of faith which 
is expanding to this day. They were eighteen years of great intel- 
lectual and spiritual intensity. One word spoken by a mind raised 
to the pitch of its powers does more than a thousand scattered from 
an unimpassioned mind. We have rarely seen clearer evidence of 
mental intensity than in Frederic Ozanam. It may be well believed 
that it was not only the energy of a mind inflamed with the love of 
God, but that the keen energy of a nervous system which daily 
consumed itself added to the intensity of the will. There can be 
no doubt that he accomplished the vow of his youth by spending 
and being spent to the last beat of his pulse for ‘the truth which 
had given him peace.’ ”’ 14 


“Manning, Henry Edward Cardinal, Miscellanies. X, p. 375, Vol. II. 
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The Extent of Democratization in Catholic 


Educational Institutions 
WILLIAM MANG, C.S.C. 


Current sociological and educational literature has stressed the 
““democratization”’ process in the American public school system. Lit- 
tle attention or writing has been directed towards an evaluation of 
the ‘‘democratization”’ forces actually at work in Catholic school 
systems. Sociological literature has generally assumed in the past 
that the non-tuition school draws its student body from lower socio- 
economic levels than the tuition-paying educational institution. 

The purpose of this article is to examine the validity of this as- 
sumption in the light of the facts presented by a study of twenty- 
one Catholic high schools for boys in the North Central States area. 

The average Catholic high school for boys in the states com- 
prising the area of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has approximately 375 pupils, almost three times 
the enrollment of the average Catholic high school in the United 
States. It is located in the larger population centers; it is a central 
high school in the sense that it draws pupils from more than one 
parish; it is usually conducted by a religious order of men; it is 
accredited by the North Central Association, the State Department 
of Education, or the State University, and often by all three agencies; 
and it is almost without exception a tuition school.' 

The tuition rate in the schools is far from uniform. The amount 
of tuition charged by twenty-one Catholic high schools for boys 
is presented in Table 1. Only one school was a free school: the 
parishes to which pupils belonged paid a certain fixed amount for 
each pupil enrolled. In the other schools the parents paid the tui- 
tion directly. With the exception of the interval 1-15 dollars, the 
number of schools having tuition fees in the various intervals are 
evenly distributed. The average tuition rate was $78.10, and the 
median charge, $78.50. These figures are for 1936-37, but there 


*For supporting data, see Brother William Mang, C.S.C., “The Curric- 
ulum of the Catholic High School for Boys.” Unpublished Doctor’s dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1940. Pp. xvii & 418. 
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probably has not been any significant change since then in the tui- 
tion fees of these schools. 

In view of the fact that the Catholic high school for boys is a 
tuition school, it is of interest to note the occupations of fathers of 
pupils attending such schools, to compare the socio-economic status of 
boys in these Catholic high schools with that of pupils in groups of 
public high schools, and to determine whether or not pupils from 
lower socio-economic levels persist in school. 

















TABLE 1 
The Tuition per Year in 21 Catholic High Schools for Boys 

Dollars Number of Schools 

ere SiGe ae aie ei Ow eb or sikte aa nike see NE eT Bs 1 
SL ton oe ie See a eineae sae aed Romine e Seb ea eo. 

gO A ae Be eis oo ei es ee mee ie oie soe ORES Win eles 3 
CN! ee a ee eT ee eee eee rr eee 2 
Se Se Ce cGy ooes ksh is cee ee Chae EN Se a Oe OOS eS Sew ee be uies 2 
DAMES LUG eG web eabcsaepewdeses shun seo ents s ed uens 2 
DN eases wow i noi hares le ays nib ee we vee sees fm! haan ee A MAIe Sree 3 
DP coc. a hs hale eieki buh aw ew EERO S Spe Sisk hd Sa Os wi 2 
Ro ken Seen kb oe sais SAAS ARO RON, CREO TS CORR Saw bs 2 
SRR BIEL ctccakwbuwonwsetk sbi hess kph’ s<Gine sae eueen eX 3 
DRIED LO bois. css nds “aia cides oo en aiale ese BOE APS eats awe ine tan 1 
MN cS as See olde aw RS wie ii a GAS wideiw axaies 21 
EN ASAE eee EEE TLE OR eee $78.50 
POR OE Gsh is chain wesc his ee nde <anake Sah ea 78.10 





The data presented in this article concern 7,459 boys, or 87.6 
per cent of the entire enrollments, of twenty-one Catholic high 
schools for boys in the North Central Association area. The twenty- 
one schools are representative of all Catholic high schools for boys 
in the twenty states comprising the North Central Association from 
the point of view of size of enrollment, accreditment, teaching groups 
conducting schools, program of studies, and amount of tuition fees. 


Occupations of Fathers 


The occupation of the father is not always an exact index of the 
financial status of families, since the wages of persons engaged in 
manual work are often higher than the salaries of those holding 
‘‘white-collar’’ positions. But the occupation or means of livelihood 
of the head of a family is one of the most commonly used indices for 
determining the socio-economic status of pupils, and ‘‘intellectual 
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development, amount of education, economic resources, social levels, 
and similar factors are positively correlated with occupational 
status.”’* 

That the pupils in the twenty-one Catholic high schools come 
from families on various economic levels is shown in Table 2, in 
which are presented the numbers and percentages of fathers engaged 
in the different occupational fields. Every type of occupational pur- 
suit is represented, but as the schools are located in the larger cities, 
not many fathers are engaged in agriculture or in the mining and 
lumber industries. The five fields in which the greatest percentages 
of fathers are employed are: managerial service — managers of com- 
mercial enterprises, superintendents and foremen in industries, agents, 
inspectors, etc. — 13.9 per cent; commercial service — buying and 
selling positions — 10.6 per cent; proprietors (excluding artisan- 
proprietors), 9.7 per cent; transportation service, 9.0 per cent; and 
machine and related trades, 8.9 per cent. Almost half the fathers 
(48.4 per cent) are engaged in the first five types of work listed in 
the table, or in the ‘‘white-collar’’ positions; and almost an equal 
proportion (45.7 per cent) are employed in ‘“‘manual’”’ occupations. 
Thus the known occupations of fathers are almost equally divided 
among ‘‘white-collar’’ and ‘“‘manual” workers. 


Occupational Status of Fathers of Catholic 
and of Public High School Pupils 


Due to the tuition charge in these twenty-one schools, it might 
be thought that the percentage of boys whose fathers are employed 
in ‘‘manual”’ types of work would be considerably smaller than the 
corresponding percentage for public high school pupils. In Table 3 
are given the percentages of fathers of pupils in twenty-one Catholic 
high schools, in eleven general public high schools from nine widely 
scattered cities, and in the public high schools of four cities, engaged 
in various occupational fields. The general high schools, although 
somewhat more selective than comprehensive, technical, commercial, 
or trade secondary schools, are chosen for comparison because they, 
like the Catholic high schools, seem to stress the academic rather than 
the vocational program of studies. The figures for Counts’ investi- 


7 Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, The Sec- 
ondary-School Population, p. 37. National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion Monograph No. 4, United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 
1932. 
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gation are also included because his study was a classic in the field 
for many years and it is probably representative still, at least for some 
parts of the country.* In the table, managerial, commercial, and 
clerical workers are grouped together because of the difficulty of 
separating one type of occupation from another for the general high 
schools. 

TABLE 3 


Percentages of Fathers of Pupils in 21 Catholic High Schools, in 11 
General High Schools, and in the High Schools of Four Cities, 
in Certain Groups of Occupations 








21 Catholic 11 General High Schools in 
Occupational Group High Schools High Schools’ Four Cities* 








PPE IOUATY oiyie's 1s ais desaen's 9.7 11.3 19.8 
PROTOSBIONOL (ecco shane es 6.5 7.5 9.4 
Managerial, commercial, 
le 32.2 40.3 31.8 
UNNI aco aereis-ayele oee's v0 45.7 36.0 35.8 
PO a eae eee 5.8 4.9 3.2 
ME 5-a\exetn eeiareee eee 99.9 100.0 100.0 





* Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, The Hor- 
izontal Organization of Secondary Education, p. 150. National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monograph No. 2. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 17, 1982. (Data derived by the writer.) 


*George S. Counts, Selective Character of American Secondary Edu- 
cation, p. 26. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 19. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922. (Data adapted by the writer.) 


The percentages of fathers who have sons in the Catholic high 
schools and who are engaged in ‘‘white-collar’’ pursuits are consider- 
ably smaller than the corresponding percentages for each group of 
public schools. Conversely, the percentage of fathers of pupils in 
the Catholic high school who are employed in ‘‘manual’’ work is 
considerably greater than the corresponding percentages for the public 
school groups. Thus, from the point of view of occupations of fa- 
thers, the boys in these Catholic high schools are less selected than 
are pupils in the two groups of public schools. And as democratiza- 
tion in education is usually regarded greater the higher the percentage 
of pupils from the lower occupational callings, it may be concluded 
that there is a greater degree of democratization in education in these 
Catholic schools than in either group of public schools. 


* Tbid., pp. 11-16. 
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Withdrawal of Pupils from School 


Pupils from all economic groups remain in high school through- 
out the four years, as is evident from an inspection of Table 2. But 
it is also apparent that, in general, pupils from homes on higher 
occupational levels are not eliminated from school to as great an 
extent as are pupils from the lower economic groups. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that the percentages of boys whose fathers are en- 
gaged in the first five groups of occupations show, in general, a slight 
but unmistakable increase in progressing from Freshmen to Seniors, 
while the percentages decrease slightly in all the other occupational 
groups with the exception of “‘miscellaneous trades’’ and “‘common 
labor.” But the trend is the same as for other ‘‘manual’’ occupa- 
tions. 

The relative amounts of elimination among pupils from “‘white- 
collar’’ and from ‘‘manual’’ occupational groups is more evident 
from a consideration of Table 4, in which are placed under ‘‘Upper 
divisions’ percentages of pupils whose fathers are proprietors (ex- 


TABLE 4 


Percentages of Boys in 21 Catholic High Schools Whose Fathers Are 
in the Upper and in the Lower Economic Divisions of Occupations 











Freshmen:Sophomores: Juniors: Seniors: All: 

Divisions Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Upper divisions ... 44,1 49.9 50.5 51.3 48.4 
Lower divisions ... 50.2 45.0 42.9 42.0 45.7 
eee 5.5 5.1 6.4 6.7 5.8 





cluding artisan-proprietors), or are engaged in professional, mana- 
gerial, commercial, or clerical capacities; and in the ‘‘Lower divi- 
sions” are included all other occupations. The increase in the per- 
centages representing “Upper divisions’’ and the decrease in the 
“lower divisions’ show that pupils whose fathers are in the higher 
occupational levels stay in school in relatively larger proportions than 
do pupils whose fathers are in the lower occupational groups. The 
greatest drop in the percentages (5.2) is between the Freshmen and 
Sophomores whose fathers are engaged in ‘‘manual’’ work. More 
than two in five pupils who withdrew from these Catholic high 
schools withdrew during or at the end of the Freshman year,* and 


‘Mang, op cit., p. 182. 
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the percentages represented in this table indicate that many pupils 
who are eliminated are from the “‘manual’’ groups. 


There are many reasons why pupils withdraw from school. Lack 
of mental ability to do satisfactory schoolwork is a common cause 
of withdrawal, and many who discontinue from these Catholic high 
schools are not capable of doing acceptable work in the almost pure- 
ly academic program of studies available. But that boys from all 
intellectual levels drop out of these schools is indicated by the fact 
that the intelligence quotients of Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, 
and Seniors, taken as groups, do not vary sufficiently from the me- 
dian for all (106.0) * to warrant the conclusion that only pupils of 
lower mental ability discontinue. Failure in school subjects, which 
is often related to lack of sufficient mental ability to do acceptable 
scholastic work, is another common reason for withdrawal, and it 
is a cause of elimination in these high schools, but more than half 
the pupils (52.2 per cent) who discontinued during 1935-36 did 
not fail in any school subject.° 


Probably inability to meet tuition charges is the most frequent 
cause for withdrawal in many of these Catholic high schools: at 
least, the financial reason was mentioned most frequently. Of 270 
pupils who discontinued in six of the twenty-one schools, fifty-two 
on leaving gave inability to pay the tuition fee as the reason for 
withdrawing, and twenty-seven others stated that they were going 
to work.’ Of 292 discontinued pupils who were contacted after they 
left school, fifty-one gave as the reason for dropping out that they 
had to help support the family; thirty-one, that the expenses were 
too great; nine, that they had to support themselves; and twenty-six, 
that they wanted to earn money for themselves.* Thus, despite the 
fact that these schools provide a certain number of free scholarships 
and, in many instances, give rates and free tuition, a considerable 
group of pupils withdraw because of economic necessity. On the 
other hand, considering the occupations of fathers, it is likely that 
many Catholic parents make many sacrifices to send their children 
to Catholic high schools and to keep them there. 


* Ibid., p. 159. 
* Ibid., p. 183. 
"Ibid., p. 185 
* Ibid., p. 297. 
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Conclusions 


1. Pupils in twenty-one representative Catholic high schools 
for boys in the North Central Association area are from all socio- 
economic groups. Of fathers whose occupations are known, about 
half are engaged in ‘“‘white-collar’’ jobs and about half are occupied 
in ‘‘manual’’ work. 

2. The percentage of boys whose fathers are engaged in “‘man- 
ual’ occupations is greater for the Catholic high schools than for two 
representative groups of public high schools. Boys in these Catholic 
high schools are not, therefore, as selected, from the point of view of 
occupations of fathers, as are certain groups of public school pupils. 
And as the degree of democratization in education is usually indicated 
by percentages of pupils in school from the lower socio-economic 
groups, democratization in education in the Catholic high schools of 
this study, at least from the point of view of socio-economic status, 
is greater than in the two groups of public high schools. 

3. Pupils from all economic levels persist in school and pupils 
from all levels are eliminated, but the amount of withdrawal is 
relatively greater among pupils whose fathers are employed in ‘‘man- 
ual’’ work than among pupils whose fathers are engaged in ‘‘white- 
collar’’ occupations. While lack of success in schoolwork and low 
intellectual ability are causes of the withdrawal of some pupils, at 
the same time boys of superior achievement and high mental ability 
also drop out. Financial need is often the cause of withdrawal; at 
least it was the most frequently mentioned reason for discontinuing 
school. However, as boys from the lower economic brackets re- 
main to be graduated from these Catholic high schools, many par- 
ents undoubtedly make serious sacrifices to send them and to keep 
them in school. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 











The convention of the American Catholic Sociological Society 
held in Chicago December 28-30 reached a new peak in attendance 
and interest. Almost three hundred delegates and representatives 
from eighty-six colleges and institutions were registered at the con- 
vention headquarters. An audience of more than five hundred was 
in attendance at the general session at which Paul J. Mundie, Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, and Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch addressed 
the members of the Society. 


Pitirim A. Sorokin’s address on the ‘‘Contemporary Social and 
Cultural Crisis’’ evoked the critical approval of the large number who 
were present for the lecture. Equally well received were the meet- 
ings on ‘“‘Cooperatives’’ at which E. R. Bowen of the Cooperative 
League of America and Mary Dooling of The Queen’s Work pre- 
sented papers, and the symposium on ‘‘Crime and Community Re- 
sponsibility.” 


The business meeting of the Society held on December 30 elected 
as members of the executive council for 1941: 


Honorary President, The Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D.— 
Executive Council: Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., President, Univer- 
sity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio — Eva J. Ross, Vice-President, Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D. C. — Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., 
Executive Secretary, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. — Joseph A. 
Walsh, Treasurer, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. — Sr. Anne, 
O.S.B., College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. — Rev. Paul 
Hanly Furfey, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. — Rev. 
Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 


The chairmen of the resolutions committee, the nominating com- 
mittee, and the committee on time and place of the 1941 convention 
were, respectively, Sr. Ann Joachim, O.P., Siena Heights College: 
Frank T. Flynn, University fo Notre Dame; and the Rev. Francis J. 
Friedel, S.M., University of Dayton. Acting on the decision of the 
convention to let the executive council decide on the place of the 
1941 convention, the officers of the Society have selected New York 
as the meeting place for the 1941 convention. Further information 
will be given in the next issue of the REVIEW. 
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Summaries of the results of' the roundtables on'high school sociolo- 
gy, the college introductory course, and student session will be pub- 
lished in the June issue of the REVIEW if sufficient requests are re- 
ceived for their publication. The report of the meeting on labor 
schools is in the hands of the executive secretary. Persons desiring 
a copy of the report may obtain it from the secretary. 


* 


The Eastern Sociological Society meets for its annual conference 
in Providence, R. I., April 19, 20. 


* 


Under the chairmanship of Frank T. Flynn, University of 
Notre Dame, the South Bend Housing Committee is making a study 
of the housing conditions in the area. 


* 


Loyola University in Chicago through its Department of sociolo- 
gy is planning a civic celebration. The Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 
S.J., is in charge of arrangements. 


* 


Franz Mueller, College of St. Thomas, has published a brochure, 
Father Heinrich Pesch, S.J., and His Theory of Christian Solidarism. 
It is the seventh of the Aquin papers published at the College of St. 


Thomas. 
* 


The Ohio Valley Sociological Society is holding its annual meet- 
ing at Columbus, April 25, 26. The Society also publishes the 
Ohio Valley Sociologist which makes its appearance several times 


a year. 
. 


St. Joseph College, Connecticut, has opened a social center in 
Hartford under the direction of two members of the college faculty 
and a trained program supervisor. The center is known as the Bishop 
McAuliffe Center. Volunteer workers from the student body of the 
college assist in carrying a recreational and educational program. 


* 


Nazareth College, Michigan, will observe the fiftieth anniversary 
of Rerum Novarum on April 2, at which time the Rev. Sebastian 
Erbacher, O.F.M., president of Duns Scotus College, will be the 
principal speaker. A student symposium will also be featured on the 
program. 
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The National Catholic Conference on Family Life is sponsoring 
its annual family essay contest. Information concerning the contest 
may be had by writing to the headquarters of the Conference at 620 
Michigan Avenue, Washington, D. C. Deadline for the contest 
is April 15. 

* 


Four San Antonio colleges have formed the ‘‘Intercollegiate In- 
terracial Committee of San Antonio’ for the purpose of studying 
and bettering race relations in the city. They are St. Philip’s Junior 
College, Incarnate Word College, St. Mary’s University, and the 
University of San Antonio. The first college is Episcopalian and 
for Negroes; the second and third are Catholic; the fourth is Metho- 
dist. 

* 


The Institute of Social Order established by the Jesuit Fathers 
of the United States and under the direction of Rev. John Delany, 
S.J., have sent out plans for the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of Rerum Novarum. According to present plans every Jesuit uni- 
versity, college, high school, and parish will hold a celebration. A 
variety of suggestions and programs for the event have been sent 


to each institution. 
* 


The Mid-West Sociological Society will meet April 17-19 at 
Des Moines, Iowa. General topics for discussion include, Sociologi- 
cal Theory and Research, Social Psychology, Rural Sociology, The 
Family, Public Opinion, Research, Educational Sociology, Popula- 
tion, Sociology and Social Work, Institutional Sociology, and Polliti- 
cal Sociology. Laurence H. Brown of Creighton University is 
chairman of the section on Political Sociology. 


* 


Eva J. Ross of Trinity College has finished a new text in high 
school sociology, Sound Social Living, which will be published this 
spring by The Bruce Publishing Co. 

A new text in social problems, Social Order (reviewed in this 
issue) by Walter Willigan and John J. O’Connor of St. John’s 
University was published in January, 1941. 

Murray and Flynn’s Soctal Problems has gone into its second 
printing and will contain over sixty changes, bringing the book up 


to January, 1941. 
* 


The members of the sociology department at St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity, Texas, are engaged in national defense studies being made in 
San Antonio. Brother Herbert F. Leies, S.M., is member of the 
Leisure Time Committee on National Defense which is drawing up 
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recommendations for providing recreation and leisure time activities 
for the 30,000 military personnel quartered in the San Antonio 
area. Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., is chairman of the National 
Defense Observation Committee which is studying the influence of 
national defense on four phases of the community’s life: medicine 
and health; recreation; military personnel and labor; industry and 
housing. 
* 


“The Good Life in an Industrial Era’’ is the topic of the sympo- 
sium commemorating the 50th anniversary of Rerum Novarum to 
be held in Kansas City, Missouri, May 22. It will be the product 
of a joint movement on the part of the N.C.W.C. through its So- 
cial Action Department and Rockhurst College. His Excellency 
Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Kansas City, 
Head of the Social Action Department of the N.C.W.C., and Hon- 
orary President of the ACSS is planning the program that will be a 
full day of discussion meetings. Outstanding leaders both lay and 
clerical will be on the various programs. Rev. John C. Friedl, S.J., 
of Rockhurst College is acting as co-ordinator of the program. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











PAUL J. MUNDIE, Book Review Editor 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Social Wellsprings. By Joseph Husslein, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. 1940. Pp. xvi and 284. $2.50. 


The Pope Speaks. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1940. Pp. xi 
and 337. $2.75. 


Guide to the Encyclicals of the Roman Pontiffs from Leo XIII to 
the Present Day (1878-1937). Compiled by Sister M. Clau- 
dia Carlen, ILH.M. H. W. Wilson Company. Pp. 247. 


With the recent editing of Leo XIII's “‘social encyclicals’’ in 
Social Wellsprings, a felicitous title indeed, the sociologist is again 
brought to face the place of papal pronouncements in his science. The 
editor, Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., points the way (though he does 
not develop it) toward a well-balanced solution in the individual 
preface for each encyclical and the footnotes ‘‘historical, documentary, 
or descriptive.”” That the Catholic sociologist will find it useful to 
elaborate on the fundamental principles of encyclicals by a judicious 
use of current inductive research is shown on page 45 where the 
editor cites a pertinent study from the American Sociological Review 
on mixed marriages. Further, it is amply clear in the editorial notes 
on Rerum Novarum that the implementing of the majestic teaching 
is the work to which the Catholic sociologist or economist should 
apply himself with all the insight and technique his field offers him. 

Teachers who have the 1903 publication The Great Encyclical 
Letters of Pope Leo XIII will wonder wherein this new edition will 
serve them better. Documents of specifically religious or ‘timed”’ 
character have been omitted while several that have gained in social 
interest since 1903 have been added. ‘These latter are those on Civil 
Government (Diuturnum), Abolition of African Slavery (In Plutt- 
mus) — a foreshadowing of Pius XI’s condemnation of racism — 
and The Rosary and Social Question (Laetitiae Sanctae). The edi- 
torial comment and bibliographical suggestions will serve as an in- 
troduction to encyclical literature while the general index to the 
volume and the separate index to Rerum Novarum are an added 
value. 





NoTE: The Book Review Editor will appreciate having the 
names of members who are willing to review books. It will be of 
great assistance to have an expression of interest in fields of sociology 
on the part of prospective reviewers. 
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The editor has further enhanced this volume by including as 
Appendix I the epoch-making Encyclical on Christian Philosophy, 
1879, from which perhaps sprang the stream of thought we have 
come to know as Neo-Scholasticism, or Thomism. There is no 
doubt that true sociological investigation must rest on a true philo- 
sophical foundation. It is this fact which warrants the inclusion of 
this document in Social Wellsprings. There are those among the 
secular scholars who have decried the lack of “‘science’’ in our postu- 
lates while themselves admitting the untenable presuppositions of 
positivism, materialistic evolutionism, instinctivism, behaviorism, or 
ecology. 

His Excellency the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., in 
the Preface to The Pope Speaks summarizes its message: ‘‘In this 
volume Pope Pius XII speaks of Peace through Justice and Charity.”’ 
The contents includes Pius XII’s pronouncements from the radio 
address Dum Gravissimum of March 3, 1939, to the discourse to 
4,500 members of Italian Catholic Action on September 4, 1940. 
Summit Pontificatus, the first encyclical of Pius XII, Sertum Laetitiae 
— the American Hierarchy, as well as The Five-Point Peace Plan 
are among those included. 

The volume becomes a handbook on the Pope and Peace by 
reason of two additions to the papal documents. A short biographic- 
al sketch of Pius XII entitled ‘‘Pius the Man and His Efforts for 
Peace’’ by Charles Rankin opens this book. An appendix contains 
several of Benedict XV’s encyclicals during the first world war and 
his peace proposals as well as Pius XI’s encyclicals On the Trouble 
Left by the World War (Ubi Arcano Det) and To the Church in 
Germany (Mit brennender Sorge). 

It is regrettable that the specific source for each of the translations 
was not given rather than this ambiguous phrase ‘‘translations from 
the Latin are from several sources, including the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of England, the London Tablet, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference at Washington.’’ The volume’s use to students 
is likewise limited by the lack of an index. 

Encyclical literature is made more available by the guide of Sis- 
ter M. Claudia Carlen, ILH.M. Sources where may be found texts, 
summaries, and commentaries on encyclicals 1878-1937 are listed. 
The editor says it “is by no means an exhaustive list.’’ It is never- 
theless a valuable asset to one interested in this field. 

SISTER ANNE, O.S.B. 
College of St. Benedict 


Economics and Society. By John F. Cronin, $.S. New York: The 
American Book Company. 1939. Pp. xviii and 456. $2.50. 


The object of the present work, as stated in the preface, is to 
serve as ‘‘an average student’s guide to economics.’’ Actually it is a 
textbook not of economics but of social philosophy. It is concerned 
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primarily not with economic theory, which aims to present a logical 
and systematic explanation of the operation of the economic system 
on the basis of assumed data, but with economic policy, which is 
concerned with formulating value judgments as to how the system 
should function, or should, if necessary, be made to function by 
control of the data (1. e., the conditions which constitute the primary 
or secondary assumptions of economic theory). And economic policy 
belongs definitely to the field of social philosophy. 

This allocation of Economics and Society to what the reviewer 
believes to be its proper field does not imply by any means a deficien- 
cy in the work itself. There is a great need of just such studies in 
this field. But it does limit the scope of its utility as a textbook. 
The reviewer would not consider it a satisfactory textbook either in 
the field of theoretical or of applied economics. For a text in eco- 
nomic principles must undertake to present a complete and systematic 
theory capable of explaining the operation of the economic system 
as a whole — a theory constructed by a process of logical reasoning 
upon assumptions found to correspond with the economic conditions 
of real life, and elucidating the operation of the pricing process (ap- 
plied both to finished products and to factors of production) as the 
central regulator of economic activity and the determinant of how 
the factors of production will be distributed over various uses for 
the satisfaction of the wants of the community. This Economics 
and Society does not attempt to do. Far the greater part of the 
book is concerned either with describing the economic system or with 
prescribing for the ills of the system. And where occasional sallies 
are made into the field of pure theory the very sketchy and elementary 
treatment of the functioning of the pricing process and the use of 
clumsy and often outmoded. techniques of analysis (e. g., there is not 
even mention of such important concepts of modern analysis as 
marginal utility, marginal cost, marginal revenue, etc.) cause the 
book to fall far short of the standard of a college text in economic 
principles. 

Again, a textbook in applied economics (or economic problems) 
should aim to carry through and apply to the solution of practical 
problems the principles established in the course on pure theory; to 
use the techniques of economic analysis to investigate the causes of 
economic maladjustments and to ascertain the economic implications 
of remedies suggested as solutions of such problems. Here again 
Economics and Society lack any such unified aim. In some chapters 
(such as that on labor problems) the economic implications of pro- 
posed solutions are wholly neglected; in others they are handicapped 
by the deficiencies of analysis mentioned above. 

Hence it is on its merits as a realistic study in social philosophy, 
that is as an attempt to bring the principles of moral philosophy into 
contact with the conclusion of theoretical and applied economics, that 
we believe the book should be judged. In view of the very nature of 
the task to be undertaken in this field, the importance of economic 
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analysis is self-evident. And the deficiences of analysis already men- 
tioned above are not likely to lead to conclusions of the most reliable 
sort as bases for economic policy. But what we consider to be the 
gravest defect of the book is the ubiquitous recurrence of a hybrid 
form of the underconsumption theory which is made the cardinal as- 
sumption of economic analysis in the theory of the trade cycle, the 
theory of money and banking, the theory of international trade, etc., 
in fact the béte noir of all economic life. This oversimplification of 
the causes of economic maladjustment leads logically to an over- 
simplification in prescribing for the ills of the system. If all the 
major ills of economic life are due to maldistribution of wealth and 
income, they can be removed by reducing this inequality of dis- 
tribution (to what extent the author does not attempt to say). 
Unfortunately the problem is not so simple. 

We have called Father Cronin’s underconsumption theory a hy- 
brid form of that theory because it does not follow consistently 
either of the two mutually contradictory forms which have appeared 
in the history of economic thought, viz.: (1) the Socialist (or what 
may be called the over-investment) form according to which because 
of inequality of income resulting in too much being saved and actu- 
ally invested the economic system produces more than the purchasing 
power of consumers can absorb; (2) the Keynsian (or what may be 
called the under-investment) form according to which, owing to the 
operating of liquidity-preference, the rate of interest is prevented 
from falling low enough to allow investment to keep up with pro- 
pensity to save. (The first of these lacks analytical validity; the 
second, though analytically consistent as an explanation of what 
might happen, lacks empirical verification as the real cause of the 
trade cycle.) Father Cronin’s theory does not adhere consistently to 
either of these two lines of approach. At one time the cause of the 
trouble is over-investment, i. e., the production of a surplus of com- 
modities that cannot be taken off the market at ruling prices; at an- 
other it is because too little of savings is absorbed in new productive 
investment. At one time this is due to price rigidity; at another to 
hoarding, etc., etc. This lack of clarity and precision leads to many 
analytical inconsistencies and contradictions resulting in wholly un- 
warranted conclusions with respect to e. g., the nature and causation 
of the trade cycle; the nature, functions and determination of the 
value of money, and the effect of the existence of money upon the 
functioning of the economic system; the nature and advantage of in- 
ternational trade; and above all, the importance of the rate of in- 
terest as a regulator of economic activity and a means of economic 
control. (Father Cronin seems to be unwilling to concede any such 
importance to the rate of interest; yet if the underconsumption the- 
ory has made any contribution of importance to economic theory it 
lies in its analysis of how a possible malfunctioning of that produc- 
tion-regulator may have a bearing upon trade cycle causation. ) 
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The existence of these defects (and some few others of relatively 
minor importance) is greatly to be lamented in a work whose de- 
scriptive parts are quite admirably done and in which the author ap- 
proaches his task with every indication of a sincere attempt at ob- 
jectivity and impartiality. It is with deepest regret that the reviewer 
must record his belief that the author of Economics and Society has 
been prevented by these defects of analytical technique from blazing 
a really significant trail through the borderlands of economic science 
and ethics. 

THOMAS F. DIVINE, S.J. 
Marquette University 


Social Order. By Walter L. Willigan and John J. O’Connor. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1941. Pp. xii and 703. $3.00. 


‘A deep and abiding spirituality is an essential prerequisite to re- 
form. This absorbing, wholehearted love of humanity is found in 
the highest degree in the Church. Salvation will come from the 
Church or it will not come at all’”’ (p. 13). This sentence conveys 
the trend of Social Order. The inherent meaning of the above state- 
ment is not new, but it is basic in the Roman Catholic’s interpreta- 
tion of a better society. The Church has its relation to man: 
teaching, governing, and sanctifying. Man has his obligation to obey 
the moral law and thus to achieve ultimate happiness for eternity. 

Social Order contains a message of resolute faith and intelligent 
guidance to a living world where there appears to be more unhappi- 
ness, more confusion, and more despair than there is happiness, sta- 
bility and hope. The Church has wisely marked the road to re- 
construction through its papal pronouncements and more recently 
the Statement of the Archbishops and the Bishops of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
latter has as its central theme, the declaration that ‘‘the truth of God, 
the law of God, the justice, the mercy, the charity of God must by 
conscious effort and willing submission be made to permeate all our 
social intercourse and all our public relations.’’ Will society follow 
that road or will it indicate another highway with the principles of 
the Church being excluded from the primary foundation? It is well 
to remember that Christianity can enrich human society by virtues 
which are unknown to naturalism. j 

This text in social problems is indispensable in its direction, its 
analysis, and its reaffirmation of sound Christian principles which 
are the bulwark of American democracy. Catholic students in so- 
ciology will appreciate Social Order; teachers will praise and com- 
mend it. 

The authors view social problems as dealing ‘‘with man in his 
group life; that once a deviation from the accepted norm at a particu- 
lar time becomes so widespread that the problem of making an ad- 
justment is beyond the power and capability of the individual him- 
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self, then there exists a problem for society, or in other words, a so- 
cial problem” (p. 37). Subsequently they discuss social changes and 
then seek to interpret the social order in terms of St. Thomas, the 
papal program of reconstruction and the Bishops’ pronouncement on 
The Church and the Social Order. 

Social order implies “‘the harmonious functioning of the entire 
complex of social organization in their interrelationships and inter- 
functioning so that each is integrated into an organic social structure, 
each part functioning according to its nature and purpose, each part 
in correct relationship with all other parts’’ (p. 49). Social stability 
is an essential requisite of a civilized society and the social order. If 
America will return to ethical values, then the continuity of the 
national life will follow the country’s democratic inheritances. 

An indication of the scope of this book is gained from a brief 
mention of general content. Part I treats the social order in Ameri- 
ca. Part II studies the social order in relation to economic culture, 
or relative to ownership, wages, prices, labor, housing, and agricul- 
ture. Part III discusses the social order and societal culture or child 
care, population, education, health, and security. Part IV considers 
the social order and social pathology or juvenile delinquency, crime, 
and cultural diversity. Part V: surveys the social order and recon- 
struction. 

It is difficult to find anything to criticize adversely in this book. 
On the other hand, Social Order can be recommended for its pains- 
taking analysis presented with facility, clarity, and precision; for its 
substantial, regenerative and faith-giving power. Social Order is a 
successful achievement. 

HELEN M. TOOLE 
College of New Rochelle 


Sociology. By Leopold von Wiese, edited and annotated by Franz 
H. Mueller. New York:Oskar Piest. 1941. Pp. 118. $1.50. 


Is sociology a science? Does it have a delimited and clear sub- 
ject matter? What is sociology? These questions and the alleged 
answers to them have reared their heads whenever two or more 
sociologists came together. This booklet, carefully and painstaking- 
ly edited and annotated by Franz Mueller and containing an ex- 
cellent preface, gives von Wiese’s answer to these questions. It con- 
tains two translated articles on sociology written by von Wiese: 
“Sociology” (from the Woerterbuch der Volkswittschaft) and 
“Sociology of Relations’ (Beziehungslehre) (from the Handwoerter- 
buch der Sociologie). The appendix contains one of von Wiese'’s 
articles written for the London Sociological Review (Vol. XXIX, 
No. 2): ‘“‘The Social, Spiritual and Cultural Elements of the Inter- 
human Life.” 

The reviewer believes that the purpose and value of this booklet 
is best expressed in the editor's own words: 
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‘*,.. first, the need to stimulate anew the discussion regarding the 
true subject matter of sociology and to prove the possibility of an 
autonomous system for this science; second, the need for a succinct 
and lucid presentation of this system for graduate readings in the 
history of sociological theories; third, the desire to show the pos- 
sibility of a text which through scrupulous adherence to the socio- 
logical viewpoint can be covered in one semester.”’ 

In spite of the fact that some of us might not agree with the 
epistemology of von Wiese, this booklet if used in conjunction with 
the von Wiese-Becker Systematic Sociology in classwork and discus- 
sion, will help direct the teachers and students to that straight high- 
way leading to a clearer and more scientific concept of sociology. 
Because of these reasons and because of others which we cannot 
give in this brief review, this booklet should be in’ the hands of every 
teacher and advanced student in sociology. 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
St. Louts University 


Social Legislation. By Helen I. Clarke. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1940. Pp. xv and 655. 


This book of 650 pages deals with several problems. The pub- 
lisher says that ‘‘although it includes discussions of the law, it makes 
no attempt to teach the law on any subject, but rather aims to show 
the complexities of legal procedure, the way courts reason, the in- 
volved social problems to be met by legal resources, and the inter- 
relations of law, sociology and social work.’’ It does show the com- 
plexities of legal procedure and possibly does show how courts reason 
but it hardly shows the relationship of sociology to either law or 
social work. The book is really three books. Book One deals with 
the History of the Family, Marriage, Divorce, Birth Control and 
Sterilization. Book Two deals with the legal relations of parents 
and children and the relation of both to the state; the Juvenile Courts 
and Courts of Domestic Relations. Book Three treats of the de- 
pendent and the state. 

Teachers of social work must deal with borderline problems that 
are also the concern of theoretical sociology. There has been en- 
tirely too much specialization in the social sciences; there is a real 
need for a synthesis of these sciences and it is well for the sociologist 
to have a sympathy for the problems of the social worker. In this 
instance, however, we notice considerable difference in the treatment 
accorded Part I as compared with Parts II and III. One finds one- 
self repeatedly annoyed by the narrowness of interpretation in the 
first nine chapters, when dealing with cultural problems. There is 
also a greater dependence in these chapters on one or two basic sources 
as compared with a much wider documentation in Parts II and III. 

Part III, The Dependent and the State, occupies Chapters XV 
to XXIV, and these chapters are concerned with the matter indicated 
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by the book title. Considering the chapters in this order we find a 
History of the Secularization of Relief. The Catholic role finds 
frequent mention here and, on the whole, the Church is well treated. 
This historical development leads into an 18-page treatment of the 
English Poor Law from its beginning until now. Clarke spares the 
English nothing in exposing bygone roots of many of our present- 
day social evils, but this chapter could well be expanded. One is 
grateful for the summary of recent welfare legislation in England. 
On page 411, dealing with the present attitude of that government 
toward the able-bodied unemployed, occurs the statement: ‘“‘In the 
enactment of the Unemployment Act of 1934 England rejected the 
theory adopted in the United States of providing work relief to the 
involuntarily unemployed on a nationally supported and admin- 
istered base.’’ In view of our many current comparisons with Great 
Britain, this statement furnishes food for reflection. Recent legisla- 
tion in France and Germany is adequately and fairly handled; the 
discussion of Russian legislation is interesting. The History of the 
Care of the Poor in Massachusetts is the usual development of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony relief history and is followed by chapters 
on Prevailing Poor Relief Legislation in the United States. Defini- 
tion of units of administration, residence, domicile, etc., foreshadows 
the coming struggle to determine what political unit shall be charged 
with the care of the migrant family and indeed in what that care 
shall consist. Federal emergency relief legislation is treated chrono- 
logically. The present situation is summed up (page 556) in seven 
well-phrased queries as to our future path in this field: Federal or 
State Aid, a possible combination of both, work projects or relief, 
wages to be paid, should a differential in standards of living by 
regions be recognized and finally what percentage of the public in- 
come should go for public services of a relief nature? Prudently, 
no anwsers are vouchsafed to these questions. The three final chap- 
ters consist of an analysis of the Social Security Act in its several 
divisions: relief, pensions, unemployment, special care of the blind 
and of dependent children. The controversy over the adoption of 
a ‘‘pay as you go”’ policy or of building up huge reserves is rehearsed, 
without taking sides. The appendix includes a ‘“Table of Cases’ 
cited which will be very valuable to legal and social welfare students. 
The index is voluminous and complete. 

Chapters IX to XIV constitute Part II and deal with the legal 
relations of parents and children as well as the relation of both to 
the state. As a rehearsal of cases decided, the matter is valuable. 
The type of approach is closer to Part III than it is to Part I. The 
sociologist would include also a humanistic and philosophical treat- 
ment of the material. 

Part I is made up of the first nine chapters and seems to have 
been added to the rest of the book. No student of normative sociology 
could give a completely favorable report on this section. Professor 
Clarke uses this opportunity to plead, indirectly, for women’s rights 
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on the basis of an absolute equality. In her treatment of the history 
of marriage, references are made to works of Lowie, Mead and Wes- 
termarck. ‘These references may not fully express the views of these 
writers. In lieu of her reference to Lowie’s Primitive Family, pages 
15-17, this reviewer would offer the whole chapter on Marriage and 
the Family from the same author’s Cultural Anthropology, revised. 
To balance her reference to Westermarck’s Short History of Mar- 
riage, page 1, he would offer two statements from the longer work, 
The History of Human Marriage: ‘‘In mankind the absorbing pas- 
sion for one is found not only among civilized but also among sav- 
age men and women.”’ ‘“‘Monogamy is the only form of marriage 
that is permitted among every people’ (Vol. III, pages 101—4). The 
chapter on birth control makes the Catholic Church stand alone be- 
tween the legalization of birth control information and the general 
welfare. The Church’s basic fear would seem to be a paucity of 
souls to save. In a modern book this treatment of birth control 
and that of eugenical sterilization in the next chapter is much too 
long. In dealing with the history of the family, of marriage, of di- 
vorce, with birth control and eugenical sterilization, one cannot, in 
fairness to the author, say that only one side of the case has been 
presented in each chapter, but there is a constant overemphasis on the 
feminine side and view. The long treatment of the latter two sub- 
jects is old-fashioned and out-moded. Population students have 
long since presented these same problems in an essentially new light. 


ANDREW J. KRESS 
Georgetown University 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Ernest R. Groves and Harry Es- 
till Moore. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1940. Pp. 
viii and 737. $3.25. 


This is a new text based on a previous work of Ernest Groves 
which first appeared in 1928 under the same title. The book itself 
attempts something of a novel approach to the time-old problem of 
the introductory course in sociology, but doubt still remains as to 
whether the authors have presented their solution here. The same 
obscure concept of man and his socio-cultural evolution still prevails. 
The section of the text devoted to The Person and His World is re- 
plete with many of the vagaries of the modern materialistic psycholo- 
gist. Personality still remains a mystery. The development and ex- 
amination of the “‘social processes’ is done more objectively than in 
the usual text, though the authors could well have found an author- 
itative Christian statement as to the meaning of religion. And the 
authors do strive to be impartial in many questions of a controversial 
nature such as the marriage and the family. 

The book itself is well organized and built around the concept 
of the person as a participant in group activity. Four parts, The 
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Introduction, The Person and His World, The Social Processes, and 
The Means of Social Integration make up the body of the book. A 
well-organized bibliography follows each chapter, and the text is 
made very serviceable by an excellent index. 

The authors’ attempt at originality of approach, their emphasis 
on the functional rather than the static elements of society, their ef- 
fort to state some Christian and scholastic principles of social philoso- 
phy, and their references to some of the works of the leaders in these 
fields, indicate a new desire to be both fair and scholarly. The re- 
viewer still believes that the work is too inclusive for an introductory 
course — but it is more than just another introductory text. 


RALPH A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
Loyola University 
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